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ADVERTISEMENT. 


uf 


h EW charaRers among the nobility of 


this age and nation are better known 


than that of the late ingenious and witty 771-/ 
of Cheſterfield, who was alike diftinguiſhed in 


the polite, the political, and the learned cjr- 


cles. With a great portion of gvod ſenſe, | 


he poſſeſſed a perfea knowledge of manking: 
he was a complcte gentleman and a Gelight- 
ful companion. Bleſt with ſuch rare talents 


| and amiable qualities, no man ſurely was ever 


more happily qualified te aſſume the Precepror, 


and to diate a Syftem of Education. 


In this character, however, 1t 1s more than 


probable, his Lordſhip would never have ap-. 
peared, had he not, tnckily for poſterity, had 


a natural ſon, (by one Madame du Bouchet, 
a French ladv) whom he loved and cheriſhed 
with all the fondneſs. of a father, and whoſe 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 
education was for many years the chief en« 
gagement of his life, 
The following ſheets contain his Lordſhip's 
advice to that ſen, whom he meant to form, 
What he was himſelf, an all-accompliſhed man; 
and in which the reader is preſented with a 
ſeleftion of his Lordſhip's moſt beautiful 
thoughts on various ſubjeQts 5 his judicious 
remarks on Men and Manners, and uſeful ob- 
Jervations to form the Man of Yertuc, Tafte, 


and Faſhion. 
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Lord. Chefterficld's 
ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


ABSENCE OT MIND. 


AN abſent man is zenerally either a very. 
weak, or a very alleted man; he is, however, 
a very diſagreeable man 1n company, He is de-. 


fective in all the common offices of civility; he 
does not enter into the genert! converſaticn, but 
breaks into It from time to time, with ſome ſtarts 


of his own, as if he awaked from a dream. He 


ſeems wrapped up in thought, and poſſibly does 
not thmk at all: he does not know his moſt inte 


mate acquaintance by f,;ht, or arſyers them as 
if he were at eroſs-purpoſes. He leaves his hat 


in one room, his cane.m another, and would pro- 
bably leave Hs ſhoes in a third, if his buckles, 


though awry, aid not ſave them, This is a ſure 
indication, either cf a mind fo weak that it can- 

' Not bear above one obje© at a time; or ſo af:@cc,, 
| that it would be ſuppoſed to be wholly ingrofſed, 


by ſome very great and important objeft. Sir 
Tac Newton, Mr Locke, and perhaps five or 


tc more ſince the creation, may have had a right. 
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; of ATTENTION. 


10 abſerics; from the intenſe thought their INVe= 
Kjoation required, 

No man is in any depree' fit for either buſineſs 
or converſation, who does not command his at- 
tention to the preſent obje&t, be what” it will. 


Then I fce a man abſent in mind, I choote to be: 


abſent in body; for it is almoſt impoſſible for me 
to tay m the room, as I cannot itand inattention 
5nd awkwardneſs, 

1 would rather be in company witha dead man, 


than with an abſent one: for if the dead man af- 


1ord$s.me no pleaſure, at lealt he ſhews me no con- 
r2ipt; whereas the abſent man very plainly, tho? 


$\lently, tells me that he does not think me worth 


his attention. Beſides, an abſent man can never 


make any obſervations upon the characters, cu- 


itoms; and manners of the company.. He may 
be in the beſt companies all his life-tune,, (if they 
will admit him) and never become the wiſer: we 


inay as well converſe with a deaf man, as an ab- 
{ent one. It is indeed a practical blunder to ad- 


dreſs ourſelves to a man, who we plainly perceive 
neither hears, minds, nor underſtands us.. 


ATTENTION. 


Ac Mat is fit for neither buſineſs nos pleaſure 
\ 0 either cannot, or does not, command and di- 
rect his attention to the preſent object, and, in 


ſome degree, banith, for that time, all other ob- 
: | | | jects: 
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| ATTENTION. : 8 
zes from his thoughts, If at a ball, a ſupper, 


or a party of pleaſure, a- man were to be ſolving, 
in his own mind, a problem 1 in Euclid, he would 


| bea very bad companion, and make-a poor figure 
In that company; or if, in {tudying a problem in 
his cloſet, he were to think of minuet, I am 
apt to believe that he- would make a very poor 


mathematician. 
"There 1s time enough for every. thing, 3 in the 


courk of the day, if you do but one tiung at 


once; but there--is not time enough in the year, 
x you will do two things at a time. 


This ſteady and undiſhipated attention' to one: 


object is a ſure mark of a ſuperior genius; as 


_ hurry, buſtle, and agitation, are the never-fall-. 
ing ſymptoms of a-weak and frivolous mind, = 
Indeed without attention nothing, isto-be done: 


want of attention, which is really want of thought, 
is euther folly or madneſs, - You ſhould not only 


| have attention to every thing, but a quickneſs of 
attention, fo as to obſerve, at once, all the people 


in the room; their motions, their looks, and their 


words ; and yet without ſtaring at them, and. 


Peming to be an obſerver. This quick and un- 
obſerved obſervation is of infinite advantage in 
life, and is to be acquired with care; and, on the 
contrary, what is called ablenes, which is'a 
thoughtleſineſs and want of attention about what js 
Going, makes a man ſo hke either a fool or a mad- 


man, that, for my part, I ſee no real difference, 
A fool never has thought; a madman has loſt it ; 
 anG an ablent man is; for the time, without it, - 
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8E | ATTENTION. 


In ſhort, the moſt material knowledge of all, 
I mean the knowledge of the world, is never to 
| be acquired without great attention; and I know 

many old people, who, though they have lived 

long in the world, are but children ſtill as to the 
knowledge of it, from their levity and inattention. 


Certain forms, which all people comply with, 


and certain arts, which all people aim at, hide, 
xz: ſome degree, the truth, and give a general 
exterior reſemblance to almoſt every body. At- 
tention and ſagacity muſt ſes through that veil, 
and ciioover the natvral charaRer, | o 
Add to this, there are little attentions which 


are inanttely engaging, and which ſenſibly affect, 
that degree of pride arid felfdove which is infe- 


recabi: from Humen Nature; as they are unque- 
fonalle proofs of the regard and confideration 
which ve have for the perſons to whom we pay 
ther, As for example: Suppoſe you invited 
any body to dine or fun with you, you onght to 
recollet if vou had obſerved that they had any 
favourite diſh, and take care to provide it for 


them, and when it came, you ſhould ſay, © You. 


« ſeemed to me, at ſuch and fuch a place, to 
« 51ve this diſh preference, and therefore I or- 
« dered it, This is the wine that I obſerved 


«you liked, and therefore T- procured ſome.” 


Again : Moſt people have their weakneſſes; they 
kave their averſions or their kings to ſuch or 
ſach things. If we were to laugh at a man for 


his averſion to a cat or cheeſe (which are com- 


mon antipatnies), or, by mattention or negli- 


gener, 
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A&WEKWARDNESS, | D 


gence, to let them come in his way where we 
could prevent it; he would in the firſt caſe, 
think hunſeif ;nfulted; and in the ſecond light. 
ed: and would remember both. But, on the 
> other hand, our care to procure - for him 
what he likes, and to remove from him what 
he diflikes, ſhews him that he 1s at leaſt an 
object of our attention, flatters his vanity, and 
perhaps makes him more your friend than a 
> more important ſervice would have done. The 
' more trifling. theſe things are, the more they 
b prove your attention for the perſon, and are CON» | 
> fequently the: more engaging. Conſult your own 
| breaſt, and recolle& how theſe little attentions | 
7. when ſhewn you by others, flatter that degree of © 
| felf-love and vanity from which no man living is - 
free, Refle&t how they incline and attract you - 
to that perſon, and how you are propitiated af. 
terwards to all which that perfon ſays or does. . 
The ſame cauſes will - have: the ſame. etteCts wn . 
your favours . 
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M Axy very worthy and ſenſible people have - 
certain odd tricks, ill habits, and awkwardneſs m 
their behaviour, which: excite a- diſguſt- to and. 
' diſlike of their perſons, that cannot be removed !: 
* or overcome by any other valuable endowment . 


or, merit which, they may .poſſeſss - 
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fo AWKWARDNESS. 


Now awkwardneſs. can proceed but” from: twe 
cauſes z either from not having kept good com- 
pany, or from not having attended to-it. 

When ar awkward fellow firſt comes - into a_ 
T0913, It 18 Miphly probable, that his ſword gets. 
Hetween his leps, and throws him downg or makes 
him fumble, at Jeaſt; when he has recovered this- 
accicent, he goes and places himſelf in the very 
place of the whole. room+ where he ſhould not; 
there he ſoon lets his hat fall down, and, in ta- - 
king it up again, throws down his cane: in re- 
covering his cane, his hat falls a ſecond time: ſo 


_ that he1s a quarter of an hour before he is in 


order again, If he-drinks tea or coffee, he cer- 
tainly ſcalds his mouth, and lets cither the cup or | 

the ſaucer fall, and ſpills the tea or coffee on his 
breeches. At” dinner, his awkwardneis diſtin- 


t gulthes. t!elf particularly, as: he has more to do: 


there te holds his knife, fork, and ſpoon, difle- 
rently from other people; cats with his knife to. 
the great danger of his mouth, picks his teeth 
with his fork, and puts his ſpoon, which has been 


- In his throat twenty times, into the diſhes again. 
| Tf hens to carve, can never hit'the joint; but, in. 


his vain efforts to cut through the bone, ſcatters 
the ſauce 1.3 every body's face. He generally 
daubs himſelf with ſoup and greafe, though his 
napkin is commonly ſtuck thro? a button-hole, and 
tickles his chin, When he drinks, he infallibly 
coughs in the glaſs, and befprinkles the company. 
Beſides all this, he has ſtrange tricks and ge- 
ares; fach as fuſing up: his noſe, or blowing 


Its 


AWKWARDNESS. | It 
it, and looking afterwards in his handkerchief, 


ſo as to make the company iick. His hands are. 
troubleſome to him when he has not ſomething in 


them, and he does not know where to put them: 


but they are in perpetual motion between his bo- 
ſom and his breeches: he does not wear his 


clothes, and in ſhort does nothing like other peo- 
ple. All this, I own, 1s not in any degree cri- 


minal; but it 1s Iighly difagreeable and 'ridicu- 
Jous in company; and ought moſt carefully to be 
avoided by whoever defires to pleaſe. 


From this account of what you ſhould not do, - 


you may ealily judge what you ſhould do, and 
a due attention to the manners of people of fa- 
ſhion, gnd who, have een the world, will make 1t 
habitual and familiar to you. - 

There is, likewiſe, an awi:wardneſs of 'ex- 
preſſion and words moſt carefully to be avoided ; 


ſuch as falſe Enghſh, bad pronunciation, old fay- 
ings, and common proverbs; which are fo many 


proofs of having kept bad or low company. For 


example: if,” inſtead of faying that * taſtes are 
« different, and that every man has his own pe. 
«cular one,” you ſhould let off a proverb and 
ſay, that © what is one man's meat, 1s another . 
« man's poiſon:? or elſe, © every one as they 
G];ke, as the good man faid when he killed his. 
« cow,” every body would be perſuaded that you - 


had never kept company with any body above 
tootmen and houſemaids. 


There is likewiſe an awkwardneſs of the ik 


that ought to be, and with care may be avoideds 
| 2 JE VL 


12  BASHFULNESS. - 


as for inſtance, to miſtake or forget names; to 

ſpeak of Mr What-d'ye-call-him, or Mrs 
Thingum, or How-d'ye<call-her, is exceffively 
awkward and ordinary, To call people by im- 
proper titles and appellations is ſo too; as my 
Lord, for Sir; and Sir, for my Lord. To be- 
gin a tory or a narration when you are not per- 


Hed in it, and cannot go through with it, but are 
forced, potlibly to fay, in the middle of it, © I 


«© have forgot the reſt,” 1s very unpleaſant and 
bungling. One mult be extremely exact, clear,. 
and per{picuous. 1n every thing one ſays; other-. 
wiſe, mitead of entertaining or inforoung others;. 
one only tires and puzzles them. 


 BASHFULNESS. 


 Banrorxss is the diſtinguiſhing character 


of an Engliih booby, who appears frightened out. 
of his wits if people of faſhion ſpeak to him, and 


hhalhen and ſtammers without. being avle to give. 


2 proper aufwer; by winch means. he becomes- 
wuly ridiculous from, the groundlels fear.of being 


| zzughed at, 


There 1s a, very ntetia] difference between 
mocclly and awkward baſbfulneſs, which is as. 
ridzcutous as true modeity 1s commendable: it, 15 
as abſurd to bea fimpleton as to be an uimpudent. 
fellow; and we make ourſelves contcmptable, it 


vie cannot come into a ro0m and ſpeak to people 
without | 
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BASHPULNESS. 77 
without embarraſiment.. A man who is really dif. 


Adent, timid; and bathful, be lus merit what it. 
will, never can puſh humfelt in the world, his de- 


| fpondency. throws him into inaction, and the for- 


ward, the buſtling, and the. petulant will always 


| precede hin, 'The manner makes the whole dif. 


ference.. %\ hat would. be impudence in one man. 
ner, is ni} * woper and decent aſſurance in ano. 
ther. A-1% of ſenſe and of knowledge of the 

world, will aifert his own rights, and purſue his. 

own objects, vs Readily. and intrepidly as-the moſt _ 
impudent man living, and commonly. more ſo; 
but then he has. art enough to give an outward air 
of modelty to all he does. This engages and pre- 
vails, whilſt the very ſame things {hock and fail; 
from the. over-bearing or unpudent manner only of 


doing them.. 


Englithmen, in general, are aſhamed of going 
into company.. When we avoid {ingularity, what 
ſhould we be aſhamed of? And why- ſhould not. 
we go into a mixed company with as much eaſe, 
and as little CONCern, as We would go into our own. 
room? Vice and 1gnorance are the. only things 
we ought to be aſhamed of ;. while we keep clear 


of them, we may venture any.where without fcar 
_ or concern, Nothing ſinks a young man wto 


low company ſo ſurely as baihfulnels. Ir he 


thinks that he ſhall not, he moſt ſurely will not 


pleaſe, 


Some, indeed, from feeling the pain and incon- 
veniences of baſkfiatnels, have ruſhed into the 


ether extreme, and turned impudent; as cowards. 


tometimes 


I4 © BASHFULNESS 


lometimes'grow- deſperate from exceſs of danger: _ 


but this is equally to be avoided, there being 


nothing more generally ſhocking than unpudence. 
'The medium between theſe two extreines -points 


out the well-bred man, who alway feels himſelf 
firm and eaſy in all companies: who is modeſt 


without being baſbful,. aad ſteady. Witzout being 


umpudent. s 


A mean fellow is -aſhamed ' and wat - 
when he comes into company, is diſconcerted . 
when ſpoken to, anſwers with difttculty, and dces - 


not know how to diſpole of his hands: But a 


gentleman who 1s acquainted with the world, ap- 
pears 1n eampany - with a graceful and proper af- | 
{urance, and 1s perfeQtly” eaſy - and unembarraſſed. . 
He is not dazzled by ſuperior rank; he pays all - 
the reſpect that, is due to it, without being if - 
concerted: and can converſe as eaſily with a king 
as with any one of his ſubje&ts. This is the great 


advantage of being introduced young into good 
company, and of converſing with our ſuperiors. 


A well-bred man will converſe with his: infertors - 


without infolence, and with his ſuperiors with re- 


fpeQ, and with eaſe. Add to this, that a man of 
a gentleman-like behaviour, though of inferior 
| parts, 15 better received than a man” of ſuperior 
abilities, who is unacquainted with the world. 


Modeſty, and a polite, eaſy aſſurance, ſhould be 


vated. 
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COMPANY. 


To "Rona good company, eſpecially at our 


firſt ſetting out, 1s: the. way to- receive good nm» 


prefſions. Good company 1s not what reſpective 
 fets of good compeny are pleaſed either to call 


or think themſelves. It conſiſts chiefly (though 
not wholly) of people of- confiderable birth, rank, 
and character; . for - people of neither birth nar 


rank, are frequently and very juſtly admitted into _ 
it, it diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar merit, or em1- 


Nency in any liberal art or- ſcience... So motley a 


thing is good company, that many people, with- - 
_ out birth, rank, or merit, mtrude into it by their 


own forwardnels, an others get into it by the 
protetion- of ſome- conſiderable perſon. In this 
faſhionable:good company, the beſt manners, arid 


the pureſt language are moſt unqueſtionably to be 


learnt; for they eſtabliſh and give the t01-to both, 


. which are called the language and manners * 
good company; neither of them- being alcertained | 


by any legal tribunal. . 
A company of people of the firſt quality cannot 
be called good company, in the eommon accep- 


| tation of the phraſe, unleſs they: are the faſhion- 


able and aceredited company of the-place; for peo- 
ple of the firſt quality can be as: ſilly,as -bred, 
and as worthleſs, as people of the meaneſt de- 
gree. . And a company, conſiſting wholly of Peo- 
ple of very Jow condition, whatever their merit or 


| talents may be, can never be called good com- 
PAanyY 3; - 


46 COMPANY, 
pany; and therefore ſhould not be mach frequen» 


ted, though by no means defpiled. 


A company wholly compoſed of learned men, 
though greatly. to be reſpected, 15 not meant by. 
the words GOOD COMPANY : they cannot have. 
the eafy and poliſhed manners of the: world, as. 


they do not live mit. If we can bear our parts 


well in ſuch a company, it wilt be proper to be 
in it ſome times, and we ſhall be more eſteemed in_ 


other compantes-for having a place in that. 


A company conliſting wholly of profeſſed wits: 


and poets, 18 very inviting to young men, who arc 


Pleaſed with i, if they have wit themſelves; and” 
it they have none, are fookthly proud of being 
ene of it. . But ſuch companies ſhould be fre-- 
quented with moderation and judgment. A wit 
is a very unpopular denomination, as- it carries. 
terror along with it; and people are as much 


afraid of a wit 1n-company,. as a woman 1s of a 
gun, which ſhe ſuppoſes may go off of itſelf, and 


do. her a- miſchief, Their acquamtancey how- - 
ever, is worth ſeeking, and their company worth - 
frequenting ; but not excluſively of others, nor. 
to fuch a degree as to. be: confidered only: as One. 
_ &ithatparticulay ſet. 


Above all things, endeavour to keep company 


with people: above you; for - there you rife, as- 
much'as you'fink with people below. When I' 
ſay company: above you, I do not mean with re- - 
_ gard to. their birth; but with regard to their: 
_ merit, and the Jight-1n which the worls coptiders - 


There: 


iNeme . 
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RULES FOR BEHAVIOUR, 7 
There are two forts of good company ; one, 


which is called Beav MonD, and coniifs of 


thoſe people which have the lead in courts, and 
in the gay part of life; the other conſiſts of thoſe 


. who are ciflinguiſhed by ſome particular merit, 


or who excel m ſome penny and waluable art 


or {cience. 


Be equally careful to avoid that low company, 


which 1n every fenſe of the word 3s low indeed ; 


low in rank, low in parts, low 1 manners, and: | 
low m merit, Vanity, taat fource of many of 


our follies and of ſome of our criraes, has funk 


many a man into company, in every Ii;ht in-. 
finitely below him, for the fake of being the 
firſt man in it, There he Gictates, 1s awplauded, Z 


and admired; but he foon diſgraces himfelt, 
and . difqualifies himſelf for any better com- 
panys | 

Having thus pointed out what company you 


Foud avoid, and what company you thould ailo- . 


elite with, 1 hal next lay Gown a few 


- RULES FOR BEHAVIOUR IN 
COMPANY. 


Wrrn a young man, new in the world, firit 
vets into company, he determines to conform to 
and imitate it. But he too often miſtakes the 
object of his unitation. He has frequently heard 
the abturd term of gentecl and -faſmonable vices, 
He there obſeryes ſome people who ſhine, and 


who. 
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who in general are admired and eſteemed; and 


perceives that theſe people are rakes, drunk- 
ards, or gameſters; he therefor: adopts their 
vices, miſtaking their defeQs for their perfeCtions, 


and imagining. that they owe their fathion and 


their luſtre to theſe genteel -vices. But it" is ex- 


actly the reverſe ; for theſe people have acquired | 


the repuiation by their parts, their learning, their 
good breeding, and other real accompliſhments; 


and are only blemiſhed and. lowered in the opini- 


ons of all reaſonable people, by theſe general and 


faſhionable vices. It is therefore plain that, in Þ 


theſe mixed cheracters, the good part only makes 
people torgive but not approve the bad. - 

If a man. ſhould unfortunately have any vices, 
he ought-at leaſt to be content with his own, and 
not adopt . other people's:  The:adoption of vice 
has ruined ten times more young men, than na- 
tural inclinations, 


Let us imitate the real perfe&tions of the good- 
company into which we may. get ; copy their po- | 
liteneſs, their carriage, their addreſs, and the k 
ealy and well-bred turn of their converſation ;. | 
but we:ſhould remember, that let them ſhine ever | 
ſo bright, their vices, if they have any, are fo 


many blemiſhes, which we ſhould no more en- 
gdeavour to imitate, than we. would make artificial 
warts upon our faces, becauſe. fome very hand- 


__— Te - a wat” 10651 M 


fome man had the misfortune to have a natural 


one upon his, 


We ſhould, on the contrary, think how much : , 


handſomer he. would have boeu without it. 


Having 


* Having thus given you mſtructions for making 
7 you well received in good company, I. proceed 
7 next to lay before you, the polite | 
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TALKING. 


never long: mn that caſe, if you do not pleat, at 
leaſt you are ſure not to tire your hearers.. 


Learn the CHARACTERS of COMPANY before 
you TALK much. 
IxForM yourſelf of the charaQers and ſitua- 
tions of the company, before you give way to 
what your imagination may prompt-you to ſay, 


than right ones, and many more who deſerve, 


Ld 
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1.| | expatiate in the praiſe of ſome virtue, which ſome 


EF i company notoriouſly want ; or declaim dgaimft 
« || any vice, which others are. notoriouſly infeted 
. | with; vour reflections, however general and un. 
uy applied. will, by being applicable, be thought 


,- | Perſonal, and levelled at thoſe people. This con- 
_ fideration points out to you ſufficiently not to be 
1 þ ſuſpicious and: captious* yourſelf, nor to ſuppoſe 


"* 
av. 


S856 


"x , that things, becauſe they mays are therefore meant 
1 þ t you. 
; TzLLING STortIts and: "DrcnearoNs-- 
= 
h Tzrr ſtories very ſeldom, and abſolutely, 


, Hever' but where they are apt, and very ſhort. 
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Wim : you are in company talk olien, but 


There are, in all companies, more, wrong heads. 


than who like, cenfure. Siiould you therefore 


Onit- 


= :<morll 
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Omit every circumſtarice that is not material, and 
beware of digreſſions. To have frequent re- 
courſe to narrative, betrays great want of unagh | 
nations 


SEIZING PEOPLE by the BUTTON» 
Never hold any body by the button, or the 
hand, m order to be heard out ; for, if people 
are not willing to hear you, you had much "_ 


_ hold your tongue than ſpeaks 


Long Tailkenrs and VWRHISPERERS: 


 Loxs t. 'kers generally ſingle out fome un- 
fortunate man in company, to whiſper, or at aſh 


_mmahal Voice, to convey a continuity of words 


to. This is exceflively ill-bred, and, in foie 
degree a fraad; converſation-ſtock being a jouit 
and common property. But, if one of theſe UN 
merciful talkers lays hold of you, hear him with 
patience, (and at leaſt ſeeming attention) if he 1s 


worth obligings for nothing will oblige tim more 
than a patieht hearing, as nothing would burt þ 
him more, than either to leave kim in we midit 


of his diſcourſe, or to diſcover your impatience 
under your affliCtion, 


| TnaTTENTION 30 PERSONS SPEAKING. 
THrns is nething ſo brutally ſhocking, nor 
fo little forgiven, as a ſeeming inattention to the 


perſon who is ſpeaking to you; and I have known 


many a man knocked down for a much ilighter 


provocation than that mattention which I mean. Þ 
1. 


RULE3 FOR CONVERSATION. 2t 


— - 
oe 


'F have feen many people, who, while you are 

Y Geating to them, inſtead of looking at, and at- 

| 2 ! tending to you, hx their-eyes upon the cieling, 

\ or ſome other part of the room, look out of this 

-: window, play with a dog, twitl their ſnuff-box, or 

-: -pick their noſe. Nothing diſtovers a little, fu. 

” tile, frivolous mind, more than this,, and nothing 

> is ſo offenſively ilþbred: it is an explicit declara- 

>? tion on your part, that even the molt trifling ob. 

* je&t deſerves your attention more than all that 

'* can be {aid by the perſon who is ſpeaking to you, 

' Judge of the ſentiments of hatred and reſent. 

ment, which ſuch treatment muſt excite in every 

| breaſt where any degree of ſelf-love dwells, [ 
repeat it again and'again, that ſort of vanity and 

» | felf-love is inſeparable from human nature, what- 
"Yy 


#1 WW CY, - 2 
Crane <* 


| ever may be its rank or condition; even your 
” footman will ſooner forget and forgive a beating, 
than any manifeſt mark of ſlight and' contempt. 
- | Be therefore, not only really, but: ſkemingly and 
: | manifeſtly, attentive to whoever ſpeaks to you. 


Z Never INTERRUPT any SPEAKER. | 4 
© Tr is*confidered-as the height: of ill-manners to j 
: F interrupt any, perſon while ſpeaking, by ſpeaking i 
* | yourſelf, or calling off the attention-of: the com- 

| pany to any ſubject. This, however, overy child j 

” "knows, | 
® Avovr rather than eve the SupjecT. j 
| Taxs, rather than give, the ſubjet of the L 
1 Company. yowarc im If you: have parts you wall | 
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fhew ther more or leſs upon every ſubjeQt; and 
f you have not, you had better talk fillily. upon 
a ſubject of other people! s, than of your own 
chooling. 


CoNnCEAL your LEARNING from tDe COMPANY. 


'\ 


' NeveR diſplay your learning, but on particu- 


lar occaſions. Reſerve it for learned men, and 


let even thele rather extort it from you, than ap- 
pear forward to difplay its Hence you will be 
deemed | modeſt, and reputed .to poſſeſs . more 


knowledge than you reatly have. Never ſeem 


wiſer or more learned than your company. The 
man who aflefts to diſplay his learning, will be 


| frequently queſtioned; and if found ſuperficial, 


will be ridiculed and. deſpiſed ; 1f otherwiſe, he 
will be deemed: a pedant. Nothing can leſſen 
real merit (which- will always ſhew itſelf) in the 


_ &pinion of the world, but. an oftentatious diſplay 


of it by its vralelſor. 


ConTRADICT with POLITENESS» 
'WaHrrn you oppoſe or contradi& any perſon” S 


_ aſſertion .or opinion, let your manner, your airy 


your terms, and your tone of voice, ' he ſoft and 


gentle, and that eaſily and naturally, not affeced- 


ly. Uſe palliatives when you contradi; ſuch as 
© I may be miſtaken, I am not ſure, but I believe, 
&« T ſhould rather think,” &e. Finiſh any argu- 


ment or diſpute with ſome little good-humoured | 


pleaſantry, to ſhew that you ate neither hurt * y_ 
W, 
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| bit nor meant to hurt . your antagoniſt; for an 


| : WEPOrery alienation on each fide, 


Avoid ARGUMENT, if poſſible. 


ppnies, argumentative, polemical converſations; 
which certainly indi{poſe, for a time, the con- 


tending parties towards each other; and, if the 
@ntroverſy grows warm and noiſy, endeavour te 


t an end to it by ſome genteel levity-or joke, 


E: 

j; Always DzepaTE with TemyeR, 

: j AncoMenTs ſhould never be maintained with 
kat 2nd clamour, though we believe or know 


ourſelves to be in the right; we ſhould pive our 


| pinions modeſtly and coolly; and if that will not 

| « endeavour to change the converſation, by fay- 
Ing, © We ſhall not be fhle to convince one 
Batter, nor 1s it neceſſary that we ſhould, 10 
T let us talk of ſomething elſe.” 


;  Locar PROFRIETY to be obſerved. 


RreMEMBER that there is -2 local propriety to _ 
obſerved in all companies; and that what is 


extremely proper in one company, may be, and 
cn 15, highly improper in another. 
Joxes, Box-Mors, E&P Co 
| Tax jokes, bon-mots, the little adventores 
ba may do very well in one conipany, will 


| @gument, kept up a good while, often occaſions 


® AvoiD, as much as you can, in mixed Com- . 


i flat and tedious when related in another. 
4 The 
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24 RULES FOR CONVERSATION. | 
The particular charaQters, the habits, the cant oÞ 
on? company, may give merit to & wor:!, or | 
geiture, which would have none at” all if diveſt 
_ of thole accidental circumſtances. Here peopl:Þ 


| \- very commonly err ;: and' fond of ſomething thatÞ 
W: -- - has entertained; them in one company,. and inff 
Wh | certain» cireumſtanees, repeat: it with. emphaſis inf 
[Ml another, where it is either infipid, or, it may bef 

| offenſive, by being ilktimed, or miſplaced. Nay ff 
[0 they often do it with this filly preamble, © 1 will 
Il & tell you-an excellent thing; or; T will tell you 
\8 « the beſt thing in the world,” This raiſes ec 
jw pe<Rations, which when abſolutely diſappointed, 
make the relater of this excellent thing look, very 
deſervedly, like a foek | | 


ts a Ie A EI Mn ay no 


| | | EcoriSM. 


| Upon all occaſions, avoid ſpeaking of your 
| Ih. - Talk if it. be poſſible. Some abraptly ſpeak ad 

Bit vantageouſly of themielves,. without either pref 
Wi tence or provocations "This. is downright. in 
pudence, Others proceed more artfully, as they 
imagine; form accuſations againſt themſclvaſp 
and complaining of calumnies which they. nerve 
heard, 1n order to juſtify themſelves, and exhibit 
2 catalogue of their many: virtues. © They aÞ 
&« knowledge, indeed, it may appear odd, tl 
® they ſhould talk thus of themſelves, it is wha 
| © they have a' great” averſion! to. and what they 
(11088 & could not have done, if they- had not been thu 
it __- «unjuſtly. and ſcandalouſly -buſed. 2? This th 
1011188 ve;l-of & mogelly drawn before vanity, is much ta 

11118 | Lraqparay |; 
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tranſparent to conceal it, even from thoſe who 
have but a moderate ſhare of penetration. | 

Others go to work more modeſtly, and more 


the Cardinal Virtues, by firſt degrading them 
> into weakneſles, and then acknowledging their 


2 « They cannot ſee people labouring under mis- 
| © fortunes, without ſympathizing with, and en- 
| & deavouring to help them. They cannot fee 


|* « their fellow-creatures in diftreis without relie- 


$ «vying them; though truly, their circumſtances 
 & cannot very well afford it. They cannot avoid 
- «ſpeaking the truth, though they acknowledge 
- «it to be ſometimes imprudent. In ſhort, they 
- & confeſs that, with all thee weakneſles, they are 
«not fit to live in the world, much leſs to pro- 
- per in it» But they are now too old to pur 


= 
<>) 
"7 
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"ÞE * ſue a contrary conduct, and theref ore they 
vel ” 4 muſt rub on as well as they can.” 
he 


| eutre even for the ſtage, yet it is frequently met 


on | with upon the common ſtage of the world, This 
nb principle of vanity and pride 18 ſo {trong in hu- 

; 3 | man nature, that it deſcends even to the loweſt 
that 


objes; and we often ſee people fiſhing for 
praiſe, where, admitting all they ſay to be true, 


firms, that he has rode poſt an hundred nules in 
fix hours ; probably this is a falſehood; but, even 
Kiuppoſing it to be true, what then? Why, it nut 


1s 


Aly till; they confeſs themſelves guilty of all 


misfortune in being made of thoſe weakneſles. 


Though this may appear too ridiculous and. 


no juſt praiſe 1s to be caught. One perhaps af- 


Bbc admitted that he is a very good poſtboy ; that 
| B 
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is all. Another aſſerts, perhaps not without :2 
"few oaths, that he has drank fix or eight bottles 


of wine at a fitting. It would be charitable to 


| believe ſuch a man a liar; for, if we do not, we | 


muſt certainly pronounce kim, 2 beaſt, 
| There are a-thouſand ſuch follies and extra« | 


- vaganctes which vanity draws people into, and | 


which always defeat their own purpoſes. 'The 
only. method of avoiding theſe evils 1s, never to 


-ipeak of ourſelves. But when, .in a narrative, 


we are obliged to mention ourſelves, we ſhould F 
take care not to drop a ſingle word that can di- þ 


-reftly or indirectly, be conſtrued as fiſhing for F 
zpplauſe. Be our characters what they will, they 


will be known; and nobody will take them upon 


-our own words, Nothing that we can ſay our- 


{elves will varniſh our defects, or add juftre to our þ 
perfe&tions ; but, on the contrary, it will often Þ 


| make the former more glaring and the latter Þ 


-obſcure. ' If we are ſilent upon' our own merits, Þ 
neither envy, indignation, nor ridicule, will ob- 
itruCt or allay the applauſe which we may really 
delerve, But, 1f we are- our own panegyriſts þ 
upon any occaſion, however artfully dreſſed or Þ 
difguicd, every one will conſpire againſt us, and 
we > hall be. agprntes of the very end -weſÞ 


a . 


Bent Dark nor. MrsTERIOUs. 


 Taxx care never to ſeem dark and myſteri , 
ous; which is not only a very unamiable: charac-(f 
4cr, but. a very —_ one too; if you-ſeem 


myſterious 
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myſterious with others, they will be really fo 
F with you, and you will know nothing... The 
: height of abilities is, to have a frank, open, and 


interior; to be upon your own guard, and yet, 
by a ſeeming natural openneſs, to put people off 

\theirs. The majority of every company will avail 
Þ'themſelves of every indiſcreet and unguarded 
exprefſion of yours, if they can turn it to their 
| z "own advantage. 


'E EE: PeopLe in the Face when SPEAKING. 


y | Arwars look people in the face when you 


n Þ ſpeak to them; the not doing it is thought to. 


- Famply conſcious guilt ; beſides that you loſe the 
i Þ advantage of obſerving, by their countenances, 


n PF what impreſſion your diſcourſe makes upon them. 


er In order to know people” 5 rea] ſentiments, I truſt 
ts, much more to my eves than to my ears: for they 
b- Bean ſay whatever they have a mind I ſhould hear; 
ly but they can ſeldom help looking what they | have 
Its By do intention that I ſhould know, | 
nd ; SCANDALs 

we lp 


* Prrvarte ſcandal ſhould never be received nor 
tailed. willingly ; for though the defamation of 
) hers may, for the preſent, gratify the malignity 
PE? the pride of our hearts, yet cool reflection will 
race av very difadvantageous concluſions from fuch 
em diſpoſition: : In ſcandal, as in robbery, the. re- 
ous biver is mA thought as bad as the thief. 


RY 2: :::-:- Never 


z ingenious exterior, with a prudent and reſerved 
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| Never mdulge GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 

Neve, in converſation, attack"whole bodics 
of any kind; for you may thereby unneceſſarily 
make 'yorrſelf a great number of enemies. A- 
mong women, as among men, there are good as 
weil as bad, and it may be, full as many or more 
good than among men. This rule holds as to 


[- lawyers, ſoldiers, parſbns, courtiers, -citizens,-&c. 

| Th Il men, fabje& 

| | | hey are all men, fubje& to the ſame paſſions 

| ſt - and ſentiments, diftering only in the manner, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral ecucations ; and it would 


pl - be as imprudent as nnjult to attack any of them 
ll-/- by the lump. Individuals forgive ſometimes, but 
" bodies and ſocieties never do. Many young 
| || _ people think 1t very gentee] and witty to abuſe 
| | | the clergy, 1 i which they are extremely miſtaken ; 
| | | fince, in my opulton, parſons are very hke men, 
'F and neither the better nor the worſe for wearing a Þ 
[- | black gown. All general refletions upon na- Þ 
{| tions and locieties, are the trite thread-bare jokes 
if 1 of thoſe who fet up for wit without having any, 
\lf | and fo have recourſe to common-place. Judge 


| | of individuals from your own knowledge of them, 
| f | and not from the ſex, profeſhon, or ao 
Wl | 1iOlle 
|  Mnncay. 


MinicRY, which is the common and favou- 
rite amuſement of little, low minds, is in the ut- 
moſt contempt with. great ones. It is the loweft 
and moſt illiberal of all buffoonery. We ſhould 


neither praGulc it, nor applaud it in others. ron 
ge® 
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*1 fides that, the perſon mimicked is inſulted; and 
as 1 have often obſerved to you oa an infalt 


* -Bnever forgiven. 

.*  SWEARING.. 

| Wez may frequently hear ſome people in good 
- eompany, interlard their converſation with oaths, 
| by way of embelliſhment; as they ſuppoſe; but we. 


muſt obſerve too, that thofe who do fo, are never 
tboſe who contribute in any depree to grve that 
\ . company the denomination, of good company, 
» They are generally people of low education; for 
ſwearing, without haviug a ſingle temptation to 
Pug, iS as ally, and as illiberal, as 1t 1s wicked. 


| SNEERING. | | 
| WharTever welay in company, if we fay it 
» | with a ſupercilious, cynacte face, or an embarraſ- 
| fed countenance, or a filly difconcerted grin, it 
- |. will be il] received. If we mutter it, or utter it 


" Y diſtintly and ungracefully, it will be ſtill worſe 


'y received. 
e Þþ. 
1, | Tarx not of your OWN 97 ANOTHER PERSON s 


a- _ * PRIVATE AFFAIRS» 

Neves talk of your own or other people's 

; Jomeſtic affairs; yours are nothing to them, but 

_ | tedious, theirs are nothing to you. It 1s a tender 
+. | ſubjeft, and it is a chance if you do not touch 
| fomebody or other's ſore place, In this cafe, 
14 | fhere 15 no truſting to ſpecious appearances, which 
=! often too. contrary. to the real. ſituation of 

| Bx things 
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things between men and their wives, parents and 
their children, ſeeming friends, &c, that, with | 
| the beſt intentions of the world, we very often | 
make ſome very difagreeable blunders. 


- Bae, 


NoTrinG makes a man look Gillier 3 in com- 
pany, than a joke or pleafantry not reliſhed, or 
not underſtood; and if he meets with a profound 
filence when he expected a general applauſe; or, Þ 
what is {till worſe, if he is delired to explain the Þ 
joke or bon-mot, his awkwardneſs and embar- Þ 
raiſed ſituation is eaſier imagined than deſcribed. 

SECRECY. | 5 6 

Bx carefal how you repeat in one company 
what you hear in another, Things ſeemingly Þ 
ind:#zrent may, by circulation, have much greater Þ 
conſequences than may be imagined. There Þ 
is a kind of general tacit truſt in converſation, Þ 
by which a man is engaged not to report any Þ 
_ thing out of it, though he js not immediately 
enjoined ſecrecy. A retailer of this kind draws 
hinfelf into a thouſand ſcrapes and diſcuſſions, 
and is ſhily and induterently received wherever he 
goes. 


Avaer your CONVERSATION to the COMPANY, 


ALwarzs adapt your converſation to ' the pev- 
ple you are converling- with; for I ſuppoſe you 
_ would not talk upon the ſame ſubjeQ, and un the 
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ſame manner, to a bifhop, a "PRC a cap: 
tain, and a woman. 


Never ſuppoſe YOURSELF the SUBJECT or LAUGH 
of the COMPANY. 


ProvLE of an ordinary, low education, when 


they happen to fall into good company, uwmagine- 


themſelves the only object of its attention: if the 


company whiſpers, it is, to be ſure, concerning: 


them ; if they laugh, it is at them; and if any 
thing ambiguous, that by the moſt forced inter- 


pretation can be applizd to them, happens to be. 
ſaid, they are convinced that it was meant at” 


them ; upon which they grow out of countenance 
firſt, and then angry, This miſtake 1s very well 


ridiculed in the Stratagem, where Scrub fays, 
« Lam ſure they talked of me, for they laughed - 
wn conſumedly.” A well-bred man thinks, but- 


never ſ:ems to think himſelf fjghted, underva- 


lued, or laughed at in company, unleſs where it 
s ſo plainly marked out, that his honour obliges 


tim to reſent it in a proper manner. Ou the 
contrary, a vulgar man is capticus and jealous ; 


eager and 1mpetuous about trifiess He ſulpects 


himſelf to be-{lighted, thinks every thing that is 
faid meant at him: if the compiny happens to 
laugh, he is perſuaded they laugh at him; he 


grows angry and telty, ſays ſomething very imperti- 
nent, and draws himſelf into a ſcrape, by ſhewing 


what he calls a proper ſpirit, and aſſerting him- 
ſelf; The converſation of a vulgar man alſo, always 


favours. Tecnghy of the lownels of his education 
B 4 and. 
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J2 ECONOMY. 
and company. It turns chiefly upon his dome- 
{tic affairs, his ſervants, the excellent order he 


keeps in his own family, and the little anecdotes 


of the neighbourhood; all which he relates with 


_ emphaſis, as RE matters, He 1s a man- 


goflip. 


SERFOVENESS. To 
A cerTain degree of exterior ſeriouſneſs in 
Jooks and motions gives Gignity, without exchu- 
ding wit and decent cheerfuineſs. A conſtant 
imirk upon the face, and a whiffing activity 


ef the body, arc firong indications of futility, 


ECONOMY. 


A Foor. ſquande 75 2vayy without cd or + 
vantage to bimſe! !f, mare than a man cf ſent? 


| ads with both. The Jatter employs his money 


as he does his time, 2nd never ipends a ſhilling 
of the one, nor a mumte of the other, but m 
ſomething that is either uſeful or rationally plea- 
ting to hunſelf or others. The former buys what- 


_ ever he does not want, and does not pay ior what 


he does want, He cannot withſtand the charms 
of a toy-ſhop: {ſnuflboxes, watches, heads of 
canes, &c, are his deſtruction. His ſervants and 
tradeſmen conſpire with his own indolenceto cheat 


him; and, in a very Iitle time, he 1s aſtom{hed 


at. the midſt of all the ridiculous Tupertiuities, to 
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ECONOMY. 73 


find himſelf in want of all the: real comforts and. 


neceſſaries of life. 
Without care and method, the largeſt Str 
will not, and with thinn, aire the ſmalleſt will, 


ſupply all neceſſary expences. As far as vou 
can poſſibly pay ready money for every thing 


you buy, and avoid billss Pay that money 


yourſelf, and not through the hands of any fer- 


vant; who always either ſtipulates poundage, or 
requires a preſent for his good word, as they call 
it. Where you muſt have bills (as tor meat and 
drink, clothes, &c.) pay them regularly every 
month, and with your own hand. Never, from 


a miſtaken economy, buy a thing you do not. 
want, becauſe it is cheap; or, from a filly pride, 


becauſe it is dear. Keep an account, 1n a book,. 
of all that you receive, and of all that you pax; 
for no man who- knows what he rcceives, and 
what he pays, ever runs out. TI do not mean that . 


you ſhould keep an account of the {hillings, and 


half-crowns winch you may ſpeid in chair-hire, 
operas, &c.. they are unworthy of the time, and. 
the ink, that they would conſume; leave ſuch: 
minutes to dull, penny-wiſe tellows: but remem-- 
ber, in pare as well as- in every other part of: 
lite, to have the proper attention to proper objeQs,. 
and the proper contempt for. little ONES. 


Bs  FRIEND- 


FRIENDSHIP, 


FRIENDSHIP. 


YouN G perſons have commonly an unguard- 
ed frankneſs about them, which makes them the 
ealy prey and bubbles of the artiul and the expe- 
rienced: they look upon every knave or fool, ..n0 
tells them he 1s their friend, to be really ſo; and 
Pay that profeſſon of ſimulated friend{hip with an 
indiicreet and unbounded confidence, always to 
. their loſs, ofcen to their ruin. Beware of theſe 
proffered friendſhips. Receive them with great | 
civility, but with great incredulity too; and pay | 
them with compliments, but not with confidence. 
Do not fuppoſe that people become friends at F 
firſt fight, or even upon a ſhort acquaintance. 
Real, friendſhip is a flow grower; and never Þ 
thrives, unleſs ingrafted upon a ſtock of known þ 
and reciprocal merit. fu ; 
There 1s another kind of RET friendſhip þ 
among young people, which 1s warn? for the tune, Þ 
but Inckily of ſhort duration. This friendſhip 1 F 
haſtily ,produced, by their being accidentally Þ 
thrown together, and purſuing the ſame courſe of 
riot and debauchery. A fine friendſhip, truly:F 
and well cemented with drunkenneſs and lexwd- : 
nels. It ſhould rather be called a conſpiracy 
againſt morals and good manners, and be puniſhed 
as ſuch by the civil magiſtrate. However they 
hays the unpudence, aud the folly to call this 
ContegcracſÞ 


( 


2 FRIENDSHIP. q6- 
7 eonfederacy a friend/ſbip. They lend one another 

\ money for bad purpoles; they engage in quar- - 
rels, : offenſive and defenſive, for their accom- 
plices ; they tell-one another all they know, and 
often more too; when, of a ſudden, ſome acci- 
dent diſperſes them, and they think no more _— 
each other, unleſs it be- to betray and laugh at j 
their impru dent confidence. | 

When a man uſes ſtrong proteſtations or oathie 
to make you believe a thing, which is of itſelf ſo 
probable that the bare faying of it would be ſuf. 
fezxent, depend upon it he decetves you, and is 
highly intereſted in making you believe it, or elle © 
he would not take fo-much pains. - 

Remember to make a oreat- difference between : 
companions and friends; for a very complaiſant 
and agreeable companion may, and often does, 
prove a very improper and a very dangerous | 
ce |: friend. - People will, in a great degree, form - 
er Þ: their opinion of you, upon that which they have 
wif: of your friends; and” there is a Spaniſh pro- - 
7 verb which ſays, very juſtly, « Tell me who you 
9 © live with, and I will -tell you who you are.” ' 
ne, One may fairly ſuppoſe that a man, who makes ' 

) 5Þ; a knave or a fool his friend, has ſomething very. 
bad to do, or to conceal. But, at the ſame time - 
e 0fÞ! that you carefully decline the friendſhip of knaves | 
aly'Þ and fools, if it:can be 'called friendſhip, there is 
wd-Þ no occaſion to make either of them your enemies, 
racyÞ wantonly and unprovoked; for they are numerous 
ſhedÞ bodies; and I would rather chuſe a ſecure neu- - 
theyÞþ tralivy, than alliance, or ;- with citier of theme 
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36 GOOD-BREEDING. 

You may be a declared enemy to their vices and 
follies, without being marked out by them. as a 
perſonal. one, Their enmity is the next danger- 
ous-thing to their fr iend{hip.—-Have a real reſerve 


with almoſt every body; for it is very diſagree- 
able to ſeem reſerved, and very dangerous not to 


be ſo. Few people find the true medium ; many 


are ridiculouſly myſterious and refer ved. upon 
triles ; and many imprudently communicative of 
all they Know. 


GOOD-BREEDING. 


CGoOor-arreving has. been very juſtly des. 
fined to be, © The reſult of much good ſenſe, fome 
* o00d-nature, and a little f{elf-denial for the 
« ſ:ke of others, and with a view to obtain the 
« fame indulgence from them.” _ 

Good-breeding alone can. prepoſſeſs. ennle n 
our favour at firſt fight ; more tune being necel- 


| farv to diſcover greater talents, Good-breeding,. 


however, does not con{ilt in low bows, and formal 
ceremony, but in an caly, civil, and refpeQable 
behaviour. 

Indeed, good ſenſe, in many caſes; malt de- 
termine good-breeding ; for ' what woutd be civil 
at one time, and to one perſon, would be rude 
at another tune, and to another perſon; there 
are, however, ſome generab rules of good-breed- 
mg. * As for cxampley to anſiver only. yes, or 
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GOOD-BREEDING, | IT 


| no, to any perſon, without adding, Sir, My Eord, 


or Madam, (as it may happen) is always ex- 
tremely rude; and it 15 equally fo not to give 
proper attention and a civil an{wer, when {poken 


to: ſuch behaviour convinces the perſon who is. 


ſpeaking to us, that we deſpiſe him, and do not. 
think him worthy of our attention, Or An an- 
kwere 

A well-bred perfon w ill take eare to anſ\ er 
with complaiſance when he is {ſpoken to; will 
place himſelf at the lower end of the table, un- 
leſs bid to go bigher ; will firſt drink to the lady 


of the houſe, and then to the maſter ; he will not 


eat awkwardly or dirtily, nor fit when others. 
$and ; and he will do all this with an air of com- 
vlaiſance, and not vith a grave 1]-natured look, 
as if he ad it alt unwillingly. 


There 1s nothing more difficult to attain, or ſo 


neceſſary to poſſeſs, as perfet good-breeding ; 
which 1s equally inconſiſtent with a fiff formali- 
ty, an impertinent forwardnels, . and an awkward 
baſhfulneſs, A little ceremony 1s ſometimes ne» 
ceſfary, a certain degree of firmneſs is abſolutely 
ſo: and an awkward modeſty 1s extremely-unbe- 
cominge | 

Virtue and learning, like gold,-have their in- 
trinſic value; but, if they are not poliſhed, they 
certainly Joſe a great deal of their luſtre: and 


ever; poliſhed braſs will paſs upon more people 


than rough gold. What a number of ſins does 
the cheerful, eaſy, good-breeding | of the French 
Irequently cover? _ : 
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38" |  COOD-BREEDING. - 


My Lord Bacon ſays, © That a pleaſing figure . 


« is a perpetual letter of recommendation.” It 
is certainly an agreeable forerunner of merit, and 
ſmooths the way for it. - 


A-man of good-breeding ſhould be acquainted 


with the forms and particular cuſtoms of Courts. 


At Vienna, men always make courtelies, inſtead 


of bows, to the emperor; in France, nobody 
bows to the king, or kiſſes his -hand; - but in 
Spain and England, bows are made, and hands 
are kiſſed. Thus every Court has ſome - pecu- 
Harity, which thoſe who vilit them ought previ- 


outly to inform themſelves of, to VIE blunders 


and awkwardneſles. - F 

Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the 
reſpe& which they ſhould ſhew to thoſe whom 
they acknowledge to be infititely ther ſuperiors, 
'The man of faſhion, and of the world, expreſſes 


It in its fulleſt extent; but naturally, ealily, and 


without: concern ; whetuns 2 man, who is not 
nled to keep good company, expreſſes it awk- 
wardly: one ſees that he is-not uſed to, and that 
it coſts him a great deal: but I never ſaw the 
worſt bred man living gutlty of tolling, -whiftling, 
ſcratching his head, and ſuch like indecencies, in 
company that he reipected. In ſuch companies, 
therefore, the only point to be attended to 15, to 
ſhew that reſpe&t, which every body means to 
ſhew, in an eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful 
manner. . 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to 


make part of then, is; for the tizne at _leait, ſup- 
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and yon. Whoever has the two firſt ſorts, 


breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but careleſſneſs and 
negligence are ſtrictly forbidden. If a man ac- 
colts you, and talks to you ever ſo dully or frivo- 
louſly; it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is brutality, 
to ſhew him, by a manizeſt inattention to what he 
{ays, that you think him a fool or a blockhead, 
and not wort hearing. Tt 1s much more fo with 
regard_to women ; who, of whatever rank they 
are, are entitled, in confideration of their ſex, 
not only to an attentive, but an officious good- 


breeding from men. Their little wants, likings,. 


diſlikes, preferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, 
and even impertinencies, muſt be officiouſly at- 


tended to, flattered, and, if poſſible, gueſſed at 
and anticipated, by a well-bred man. You muſt 
never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe conveniences and 
agremens Which are of common right : ſuch as the. 


beſt places, the beſt diſhes, &c. but on the con- 


trary, always decline them yourſelf, and offer | 


them to others; who, in their turns, will offer 


them to you ; lo that, upon the whole, you will, - 


in your turn, enjoy your ſhare of common right. 
The third fort of good-breeding 1 is local, and 
is variouſly modified, in not only different coun- 


tries, but in different towns of the ſame countrye. * 


But it muſt be founded Upon the two former ſorts; 


they are the matter; in which, 1 in this caſe, Fa- 


ſhion and Cuſtom only give the different ſhapes 


. wil 


GOOD-BREEDING. 39 
poſed to ve upon a footing of equality with the 


reſt; and, confequently, every one claims, and 
very jultly, every mark of civility and good— 


49 | COOD-BREEDINGs 


will eaſily acquire this third ſort. of' good-breed- 
ing, which depends ſingly upon attention and ob- 
fervation.. It is: properly the poliſh, the” luſtre, 
the laſt finiſhing ſtrokes of good-breeding, A. 
man of ſenſe, therefore, carefully. attends to the 
Tocal manners of the reſpeQtive places where he 
is, and takes for.his- models thoſe perſons whom 
he obſerves to be at the head of the faſhion and 

. good-breeding. He watches how they addreſs 

themſelves to their ſuperiors, how they accoſt their 

_ equals, and how they treat their inferiors ; ad 

lets none of thoſe little niceties eſcape him ;: which 

are to good-breeding, what the laſt delicate and 
 maſterly touches are to a good picture z and which 
the vulgar have no notion of, but by which good 
judges diſtinguiſh the maſter, He attends even 
to thetrair, dreſs, and motions, and imitates them 
Jiberally, and not fervilely ; he copies but does 
not mimic. Theſe perſona} graces are of very 
great conſequence, They anticipate. the ſenti-- 
ments, before merit engage the underſtanding ; 
. they captivate the heart, and give riſe, I believe, 


_ to the extravagant notions of.Charms. and Phil-- 


ters. Ther effects were ſo ſurpriſing, that they 
were reckoned ſupernatural. 
In ſhort, as it is: neceſſary to poſleſs learning, - 


honour, and virtue, to gain the eſteem and adntt- | 


| ration of mankind, ſo politeneſs and good-breed-- 


ing are equally nevelfury to render us agreeable 
"in converſation and common life, 


© Great talents are above the generality of the 
world; who neither poſſeſs them themſelves, nor 
are 
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are competent judges of them in others : But all 
are judges of the leſſer talents, fuch as civility, 


affability,. and an agreeable addreſs and manner 
becauſe they fcel the good eftefts of them, as 
making ſociety ealy and agreeable. 


To conclude : Be aſſured that the orofoundett 


learning, without good-breeding, ts unwelcome 
and tireſome pedantry z : that a man who is not 
perfedly well-bred, is unfit for good company and 
unwelcome in it; aad that a man who 1s not well- 
bred, is full 25 unft for buſineſs as for company. 
Make, then, good-breeding the” great object 
of your thoughts and aCtions. Obſerve carefully 


the behaviour and manners of thoſe who are di- 


ſtinyuiſhed by their good-breeding ; unitate, nay, 
endeavour to excel, that you may at leaſt reach 
them, and he convinced that good-breeding i 18, 


to all woridly qualifications, what charity is to all | 


Chriſtian virtues. Obſerve how it adorns merit, 
aid how otten n covers the want of it. 


GRACES. 
ART OF PLE-INGs 


T HE defire of pleaſing 1 1s at leaſt half the art 
of doing it ; the reſt depends. only upon the Mane 


ner, which attention, obſervation, and frequent- 
ing good company, will teach, "Thoſe who are 


lazy, careleſs, and indifferent whether they pleaſe 
or not, we may depend upon 1t, will never pleaſe, 
The art of pleaſing is a very neccllary one to 

poſleſs; 
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poſſeſs; but. a very difficult one to 2equire.. To 


do as one would be done by, is the fureſt method 


of pleafing. Obſerye carefully what pleales us 
in” others, and probably .the ſame things in- us 
will pleaſe others. . If we are pleaſed with com- 


plailance and attention of others .to our humours, 


our. . taſtes, or our weaxneſles; the ſame com- 


plaifance and attention on. our parts to theirs, 
will equally pleaſe them.. Let us be ſerious, gay, 
or even triting, as we find the preſent humour of 


the company :. this is an attention due.from every 


individual to the majority. The art of pleaſing 


eannot be reduced to a receipt; if it could, that. 


receipt would be worth purchaſing at any Prices 


Good ſenſe and good nature. are the principal in- 
gredients ; and our, own obſervation and the good 
_ advice of others, mult give. the right colour and 


taſte to it. 


. The graces of the perſon, the. countenance, 
and the way of ſpeaking, are eſſential things ; the 
very ſame-thing, ſaid by a genteel perſon in an 


engaging WAY, and gracetully and diſtinaly ſpo- 


ken, would pleaſe ; which would ſhock if mutter- 
ed out by an awkwazd figure, with a ſullen ferious 


countenance, The Poets repreſent Venus as at- 
tended by the three Graces, to intimate, that even 


beauty will not do without. © Minerva ought to 
have three alſo ; for, without them, lear ning. has 


few Haro | x 


If we examine ourſelves ſeriouſly, why particular 
people pleaſe and engage us, more than others of 
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the former have the graces, and the latter not. 
1 have known many a woman, with an exact 
ſhape, and a ſymetrical aſſemblage of beautiful 
features, pleaſe nobody ; while others with very 
moderate ſhapes and features have charmed every 


. body: It is certain that Venus will not charm 


ſo much without her attendant Graces, as they 
will without her. Among men, how often has 
the moſt ſol. merit been neglected, unwelcome, 
or even rejected for want of them?! white: flimſy 


parts, little knowledge, and leſs merit, 1ntro- 


Juced by the Graces, have been received, che- 
riſhed, and admired. 


We proceed now to inveſtigate what theſe 


Graces are, and to give ſome inſtructions for ac- 
quiring them.. 
= ADDRESS. 


A war's fortune is frequently decided for ever 
by his firit addreſs. If it is plevfing, people are 
hurried involuntarily into a perſuaſion that he has 


a merit, which poſitbly he has not ; as on the other 


hand, 1f 1t is ungraceful, they , are immediately 
prejudiced againlt him ; and unwilling to allow 
him the merit which it may be he has. The 


worlt bred men in Europe, {hould a lady drop 


her ſan, would certainly take it up and give it to 


her: the beſt bred man in Europe could do no_ 


more. The difference, however, would be con- 
liderable ; the latter would pleaſe by his graceful 


addreſs in preſenting it ; the former would be 


laughed at for doing it awkwardly. The carriage 
of 
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| ef a gentleman ſhoult} be genteel and his motions 


graceful, He ſhould be particularly careful. of 


his manner and addreſs, when he preſents him- 


felf in company. Let them be reipeQful without 
 meannels, eaſy without too much familiarity, 
. genteel-without affteation, and infinuaizng with- 
out any ſeeming art or deſign. Men as.welb as 
women are much oftener led by their hearts than 
| by their underſtandings. The way to the heart 
is through the ſenſes ; pleaſe their eyes and their 
ears, and the work 1s half done. 


Choice of AMUSEMENTS.. 


A GENTLEMAN always attends to the cb2zce 
of his amuſements. Tf at cards he will not play 
at cribbage, all-fours, or putt ; or: in. ſports of 
exerciſe, be ſeen at ſkittles, foot-ball, leap-frog, 
ericket, driving of coaches, &c.. for he knows 


that ſuch an imitation of the manners of the mob' 


will indelibly ſtamp him with vulgarity. I cannot 
hkewiſe avoid calling playing upon any mukical 
inftrament 3lliberal in a gentleman, Muſic 1s 
uſually reekoned one of: the liberal arts, and not 
unjuſtly ; but a man of faſhion who is ſeen piping 
or fiddling at a concert, degrades his own dignity. 
If you love muſic, hear it; pay fiddlers- to play 
| to you, but never fiddle yourſelf, It makes a 
gentleman appear frivolous and contemptible, 
| leads him frequently into bad company, and 
waſtes that time which might otherwiſe. be well 
employed... E 
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__ Canving, 
However trifling ſome things may ſeem, 


they are no longer fo, when above half the world 


thinks them otherwiſe, Carving, as it occurs at 
leaſt once in every day, 1s not below our notice. 
We ſhould uſe ourſelves to carve adroitly and/ 


genteelly, without hacking half an hour acroſs a 


bone, without beſpattering the company with 
the fauce, and without overturning the glaſſes 
into your neighbour's pockets. To be awkward 
in this particular, is extremely drſagreeable and 
ridiculous. Tt is eaſily avoided by a little atten- 
tion and uſe; and a man who tells you pravely 
that he cannot carve, may as well tell you that 


he cannot blow his noſe; 1t 18 both as eaſy and 


as neceſlary., 


CrurT-cHaT. 


STvpy to acquire that faſhionable kind of | 


ſmall talk, or chit-chat, which prevails in all po- 
hte aſſemblies, and which, trifling as it may ap- 
pear, 1s of uſe in mixed companies, and at table. 
It turns upon the public events of Europe, and 
then it is at its beſt; very often upon the num- 
ber, the goodneſs or badneſs, the diſcipline or 
the clothing of the troops of different princes : 


ſometimes upon 'the families, the marriages, the 


relations of princes, and conſiderable people ; 
and ſometimes the magnificence of public enter- 


tainments, balls, maſquerades, &c. Upon ſuch 
occaſions, likewiſe, it is not amiſs to know how 
to PARLER CUISINE, and to be able to differt 
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| upon the growth and flavour of wines. Theſe, 


it is true, are very little things ; but they are little 


' things that occur very often, and therefore ſhould 
be ſaid AveEC GENTILLESSE, ET GRACE» 


| CLEANLINESS» r 

Tar perſon ſhould be accurately clean ; the 
teeth, hands, and nails, ſhould be particularly 
ſo: a dirty mouth has'real ill conſequences to the 
owner, for it infallibly cauſes the decay as well 
as the intolerable pain of the teeth; and is very 
offenſive, for 1t will moſt inevitably ſtink. No- 
thing looks more ordinary, vulgar and illiberal, 
than dirty hands, and ugly, uneven, and ragged 
nails: the ends of which ſhould be kept ſmooth 
and clean (not tipped with black), and ſmall ſeg- 
ments of circles; and every time that the hands 
are wiped, rub the ſkin round the nails back- 
wards, that it may not grow up, and ſhorten 
them too much. Upon no account whatever 
put your fingers in your noſe or ears. It is the 


' moſt ſhocking, naſty, vulgar rudeneſs, that can be 


offered to company. The ears ſhould be waſhed 


well every morning, and in blowing the noſe, never 
| look at it afterwards. | Wo 
Theſe things may, perhaps, appear too in- 


hgnificant to be mentioned ; but when it 1s re- 
membered that a thouſand little nameleſs things 


Which every one feels, but no one can Ceſcribe, 


conſpire to form that whole of pleaſing, I think 
we ought not to call them trifling. Beſides, a 
clcan thirt and a clean perſon are as neceſſary to 

| health, 
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health, as not to offend other people. T have 
ever held it as a maxim, and which I have lived 
to ſee verified, That a man who is negligent at 


twenty, will be a {loven at forty, and intolerable 
at hifty years of age. | : 


Coe LIMENTS» 

ATTEND -to the compliments of congratula- 
tion, or condolance, that you hear a well-brea 
-man make to his ſuperiors, to his equals, and to 
his inferiors ; watch even his countenance and his 
tone of voice, for they all conſpire in the main 
point: of pleaſing. There is a certain diſtinguiſh- 
ing diction of a man of faſhion ; he will 1.ot be 
content himlelf with ſaying, like John Trott, to 
a new-married man, < Sir, TI wiſh you much _ 
« joy; or to a man who has loſt his [ſons 
« Sir, I am ſorry for your loſs;” and both with 
a countenance equally unmoved ; but he will ſay 
in effe&t the ſame thing, in a more elegant and 
leſs trivial manner, and with a countenance a= 
dapted to the occaſion. He will advance with 
warmth, vivacity, and a cheerful countenance, 
to the new-married 'man, and embracing him, 
perhaps ſay to him, © If you do juſtice to my 
« attachment to you, you will judge of the joy 
” © that T feel on this occaſion, better than IT can 
» © expreſs it,” &c. To the other in affliftion he 
> will advance flowly, with a grave compoſure of 
” countenance, in a more deliberate manner, and 
# with a low voice, perhaps ſay, © I hope you 
8 ©* do me the Juſtice to be convinced, that I. feel 
| & whatever 


? 


| | . : ; 
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| | « whatever you feel, and ſhall ever be affeQed 
& where you are concerned.” 


| Ns \DicT1O0N. 


THEE 1s a certain language of converſation, 
| a faſhionable dition, of which every gentleman | 
|| ought to be perfetly maſter, in whatever lan- 
'f gvage he ſpeaks. The French attend to it care- 
| | fully, and with great reaſon ; and their languape, 

which 1s a language of phraſes, helps them out 
= - exceedingly. That delicacy of diction is cha- Þ 
i}: | racteriſtical of a man of faſhion and good com- 


Pany. 
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Darss is one of the various ingredients that 
contribute to the art of plez{ing, and therefore 
an object of ſome attention ; for we cannot help A 
forming ſome opinion of a man's ſenſe and cha- Þ 
racer from his dreſs. All affettation in dreſs, ©? 
implies a flaw in the underſtanding. Men of Þ** 
ſenſe carefully avoid any particular character in {* 
their dreſs; they are accurately clean for their 
ovn lake, but all the reſt is for the ſake of other 
if people. A man ſhould drefs as well, and in the 
| fame manner, as the people of ſenſe and faſhion 
| of the place where he is: if he dreſſes more than 
they, he 1s a cop; if he drelles lefs, he is un- 
| pardonably negligent : but, of the two, a young 
f fellow ſhould be rather too much than too little 
dreſſed ; the exceſs of that fide will wear oft, 
| _ witha little age and reflection, 
$1 ef The 
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The difference i in dref between a man and a 

© Fop, is, that the fop values himſelf upon his dreſs ; 
7 and the man of ſenſe laughs at it, at the ſame 
area thouſand fookſh cuſtoms of this kind, which, 
: as they are not criminal, muſt be complied with, 
” and even cheerfully, by. men of ſenſe. Diogenes 
the Cynic was a wiſe -man for defpiling tian, 
b: but a fool for ſhewing. it. 
; We ſhould not attempt to rival, or to excl 2. 
 fop in dreſs, but it is neceſſary to dreſs to avoid 
K ſingularity and ridicule. Great care ſhould be 
| taken to be always dreiſed like the reaſonable 
|: people of our own age in the place where we are, 
F whoſe dreſs is never ſpoken of one way or ano- 
© ther, as neither too negligent or too much ſtudied, 
 Awkwardneſs of carriage is very alienating, 
and a total negligence of dreſs and air, an im- 
Wl pertinent inſult upon cuſtom and faſhion« Wo- 
© men have great influence as to a man's faſhion- 
® bable chara&er; and an awkward man will never 
i {have their mndes; which are very numerous, and 
* © oftener counted than weighed, | 
When weare once well-dreſſed for the day, we. 
; Thould think no more of it afterwards ; and, wit'. 
LJjout any ſtiffneſs for fear of diſcompoſing that 


$4 


| A ad no clothes on at all. 

Dancing, likewiſe, tho” a filly trifling thing, 
25 one of thoſe e'tabliſhed follies which people of 
Gente are ſometimes obliged to conform to; and 
Bf they do, they ſhould be able to perform it well, 
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time that he knows he muſt not neglect it: there - 


Zerefs, we ſhould be as eaſy and natural as if we | 
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| Onacts. | 
In dwnemg, the motion cof the arms ſhould he 


particularly attended to, ag theſe decide a man's 
| being genteel or otherwiſe, more than any other 
_ part of the body, A twilt or ſtiffneſs in the 
wriſt will make any man look awkward. If n 


man dances well from the waift upwards, wears 
1s hat well, and moves his head pronerly, he 
d2nces well, Coming into a re>m, and prefent- 
ing yourell 5 a company, ſhould be alfo 'at- 
tended to, as this always gives the firſt impref- 
fon, which is often indelible. Theſe who Pre- 
ſent themſelves well, hove a cert dignity 10 
their air which, without the leaſt Teewing mixture 


_ of pride, at once engages ana 33 reſpecteus 


DaixkING 27 HEALTHS. 


Drs: NG of hea!ths i Now growing ont ot 
fathion, and is deemed unpolite in good com- 
any. Cultorn once had rendered it univerſal, 
but the improved manners of the age ne” Con- 
fder it as nbſurd and vulgar. What can be more 
rue or 1ichculous than to interrupt perions at 
tneic meals with an unneceſiary compliment ? 
Abſtain then from this ſilly cuſtom where you find 
it diſuſed ; and uſe:it _ at thote tables where it 
continues general, 


© ASVRANCE. 

A sTEapyY aſſurance is too oftert impro 
perly ſtyled impudence. For my part I fee no 
unpudence, but on the contrary, infinite vt! 
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|  lity and advantage, in preſenting one's ſelf 
* with the ſame coolneſs and unconcern, in any 
+ and "every company: till one can do that, T 
2 am very ſure that one can never preſent one”s ſelf 
j well. Whatever is done under concern and em- 
£ © barraſſment, muſt be 1ll done; and, till a man is 


A 2 abſolutely ealy and unconcerned in every com-. 


= pany, he will never be thought to have kept good 
£ 7 company, nor be very welcome in it, Affurance 
© and intrepidity, under the white banner of ſcem- 


bing modeſty, clear the way to merit, that would - 


otherwiſe be gliſcouraged by difficulties in its 
F: journey ; whereas - barefaced impudence 1s the 
Einoify and bluſtering harbinger of a worthleſs and 
E ſenſeleſs uſurper. 


HB | HURRY. 
of 


A MAN of ſenſe may be in haſte, but tan ne- 
Ever be 1 yi a hurry, becauſe he knows that what- 
Fever he does in a hurry he muſt neceſſarily do 
EY ill, He may be in haſte to diſpatch an af. 
Bair, but he will- take care not to let that h»ſte 
thinder his—doing it well. Little minds are in a 
nury, when the obje&t proves (as it commonly 
ces) too big for them, they run, they ſtare, they 
puzzle, confound, and perplex themſelves ; they 
Fant to Co every thing at once, and never "tho It 
{i all. But a man of ſenſe takes the time 2e- 
clary for doing the thing he is about well ; and 
i: haſte to dif patch a bulancſs, only appears by 


j if continuity of his application to it « he puriues 
: C2 it-- 


£2 | CRACES, | 

: w_ 
it with a cool ſteadineſs, and finiſhes it before he 
| begins any other. 


LAUGHTER. 


FreqQveNT and loud laughter is the charac- 

teriſtic of folly and ill-manners : 1t is the manner 
in which the mob expreſs their filly joy at filly 
things; and they call it being merry. In my 
mind, there is nothing ſo jlliberal, and fo ill- 


bred, as audible laughter. True wit, or ſenſe, 
never yet made any body laugh ; they are above 


It; they pleaſe the mind, and give a cheerfulneſs 
| to the countenance. But it is low buffoonery, or 
Glly accidents that always excite laughter ; and 
that is what people of ſenſe and breeding ſhould 
ſhew themſelves above. A man's going to fit 
down in the ſuppolition that he has a chair behind 
him, and falling down upon his breech for want 
of one, ſets a whole company a laughang, when 
2ll the wit in the world would not do it: a plain 


proof, in my mind, how low and unbecoming a 1 
thing laughter is. Not to mention the diſagrec- 
able noiſe it makes, and the ſhocking diſtortion of 1 


the face that it occaſions. 


Many people at firſt from awkwardneſs, have Þ 
got a very filly and diſagreeable trick of laughing 
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' whenever they ſpeak; and I know men of very * 


' good parts, who cannot ſay the commoneſt thing 
without laughing ; which makes thoſe who oj 


' r.ot know them, take them at firſt for naturd 


fools: "_ 
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 LetTTrR-wRITING. 


Iris of the utmoſt importance to write letters 


well ; as this is a talent which daily occurs, as 
well in bufinsſs as in pleaſure; and inaccuracies 
in orthography, or in ſtyle, are never pardoned 
but in ladies, nor is hardly pardonable in them. 
The Epiltles of Cicero are the mot pertect models 
of good-writing. 

Letters ſhould be eaſy and natural, and convey 
to the perſons to whom we ſend them, juſt what 
we ſhould ſay to thoſe perſons it we were OT 
WI 1th them. ; 

The beſt modets of Letter-writiny g are Ci- 
eero, Cardinal d'Offat, Madame Savigne, and 
Compte Bully Kabutin. Cicero's Epiſtles to 
Atticus, and to his familiar friends, are the beſt 
examples in the friendly and familiar ſtyle. The 


> fimplicity and clearneſfs of the letters of Cardinal 
* & Offat, ſhew how letters of buſineſs ought to be 
E writtcn. For gay and amuſing letters, there are 


none that ;equal Compte Buity's and Madame 


| Savigne's. They are ſo natural, that they ſeem to 
| be the extempore converſations of two people of 
| wit, rather than letters. 


Neatneis in folding up, ſealing, and direQing 


letters, 1 is by no mcans to be neplefted. "There 


ts ſomething in the exterior, even cf a letter, that 


| may pleaſe or difſplcaſe, and ITE Qelerves 


fore attentions. 
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 NiCk-NAME. - 
THeRE 1s nothing that a young man at his f6rf 


' appearance in the world has more reaſon to dread, 


and therefore ſhould take more pains to avoid, than 
having any ridicule fixed on him. In the opinion 
even of the moſt rational men, it will degrade him, 


| Hat run him with the reſt, Many a man has been 


andone by acquiring a ridteulous nick-name. The 
eauſes of nick-names among well-bred men, are 
generally the little defects in manner, elocution, 
air, or addreſs. To have the ap; cilation of mut- 
tering, awkward, ill-bred, abſent, Ift-legged, an- 
nexed always to your n2me, would injure you more 


han you 1magme; avoid then thele little defects, 


and you may ſet ridicule at defiance. 


PRONUNCIATION And SPEAKING. 


To acquire a graceful utterance, read aloud to 
Jome friend every day, and beg of him to inter- 
upt and correct you when you read too faſt, do 
not obſerve the proper ftops, lay a wrong empha- 
fs, or utter your words unintelligibly. You may 


even read aloud to yourſelf, and tune your ut- 


texance to vour own ear. Take care to open your 
reectiz when you read or Tpeak, and articulate e- 
very word diftintly ; which laft cannot be done 


but by founding the final letter. But above all, 
ſtudy to vary vour voice according to the ſubject, 


and avoid a monotony. Daily attention to thele 
articles will, in a little time, render them eaſy and 


habitual to you, 
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The voice-and manner of ſpea!:ing too; are not. 
to be neglectet: ſome people almoſt ſhut thew 
mouths "when they ſpeak, and mutter fo, that 
they are not to be underſtood ; others ſpeak ſg 
faſt, and ſputter, that they are, not to be uncer-- 
ood neither ; ſome always ſpeak as if they were: 
talking to deaf people; and others 6 low, that. 
one cannot hear them. All theie havits are awk--- 
ward and drſagrecable, and are to be avoided by. 
attention: they are the difungutſhing marks of 
the ordinary peopis, who kave: had no care taken 
_ of their education. You cannot umnagine how ne- - 
ceſſary it 1s to mind all theſe little things ; for L: 
have ſeen many feople with great tatents, 11 re-, 
ceived for want of- having thele talents; and o- 
thers well received only from ther uttle talents, 
and who had no great Ones. 


SPELLING. 


 OnxTHoGRAPHY or ſpelling well, is To abſolute-- 
ly neceſſary for a ran of letters, or a gentleman, 
that one Halle tpelling may fix a rigieule on him 
for the remainder of his life. Reading careful. 
ly will contribute, in a great meaſure, to preſerve 
you from expoſing: yourletf by falſe {pelling ; for 
books are generally well- {pelled, acccrding to the- 
orthography of the trmes. Sometimes words, 11- 
deed, are ſpelled differently by different authors, 
but thoſe inſtances are rare; and where there is 
only one way of ſpelling a word, ſhould you ſpell 
it wrong, yort will be ſure to be ridiculed. Nay, 
% Wwomar of a tolcrable education would deſpiſe 


C 4. and 


_ tay if we were with them, 


86 GRACES. 
and laugh at her lover, if he ſhould ſend her an 


| Ill-ſpelled dillet-doux. | 


STYLE 


STYLE 1s the drei$ of thoughts; and let F9OR 
be ever ſo jult, if your ſtyle is homely, coarſe, and 
vulgar, they will appear to as much diſadvantage, 
and be as if received, as your perſon, though ever 
fo well proportioned, would, if drelled in rags, 
dirt, and tatters. It is not every underſtanding 
that can judge of matter ; but every ear can and 


does judge, more or leſs, of ſtyle. 


Mind your diction in whatever language you 
either write or \peak; contract a habit of cor- 
refine and elegance. Conider your fiyle even 


In the freeit converſation, and moſt fanuliar let- 


ters. , Aﬀter, at leaſt if not before, you have ſaid 


a thing, refle&t if you could not have 1aid it 


better. 
WRITING. 


Every man who has the uſe of his eyes and 
his right hand, can write whatever hand he plea- 


ſes. Nothing is ſo ungentleman-like as a ſchool- 


boy's ferawt. I do not defire you to write a Riff 
formal hand, like that of a ſchool-maſter, but a 
gentee], legible, aud liberal character, and to be 
able to write quick. As to the correctneſs and 
elegance of your writing, attention to grammar 
docs the 0:6, and to the beſt authors the other. 
Epiltolary corr-fponder.ce ſhould be eaſy and na- 
tural, nd convey tothe perſons juſt what we would 
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VULGAR Pxrnetiionn , 
VULGARISM in language is a certain charae- 
teriſtic of bad company, and a bad education, 
Proverbial expreſſions, and trite ſayings, are the 


flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. Would 


he ſay, that men differ in their taſtes; he both 
{ſupports and adorns that opinion, by 'the good 


-old ſaying, as he reſpeQfully calls it, & What is 
& one man's meat is another man's poiſon,” If 


any man attempts being ſmart, as he calls it, upon 
him, he gives him 7zit for tat ; aye, that he does. 
Fe has always ſome favourite word' for the time 


being ; which, for the ſake of uſing often, he com- | 


monly abuſes; ſuch as vajtly angry, vaſtly kind, 
vaſtly handſome, and va/jily ugly. Even his pro- 


 nunciation of proper words, carries the mark of _ 
| the beaſtalongwith it. He calls the eartb yearth: 


he is obleiged' not obliged to you. He goes to 


wards; and not towards ſuch a place. He ſome- 
times affefts hard words, by way of ornament,. 
which he- always mangles like a learrſed woman. 


A man of faſhion never has recourſe to proverbs, 
and - vulgar aphoriſms; uſes neither favourite 
words nor hard words: but takes great care to 


> ſpeak very correctly and grammatically, and to 
= pronounce properly ; that IS, according to the 
ulage of the beſt companies; 


'CavT10Ns againſt ſundry old Habits. 
_ Hvmmins a tune. within ourſelves, drumming 


| vith our fingers, making a noiſe with our feet. 
| and ſuch awkward habits, being all breaches of 
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good manners, are therefore indications of our 
contempt for the perſons preſent, and conſequently 
thould not be practiſed, 

Eating very quick or very flow, i 13 charaCQter|- 
ftic of vulgarity ; - the former infers poverty; the 
latter, if abroad, that you are diſguſted with your 
entertainment ; and if at home, that you are rude 
enough to give your friends what you cannot eat 
yourſelf, ' 2b ſoup with your 'noſe *in your 
plate, is alſo vulgar. So Iikewiie 1s imelling to 


the meat while on the fork, before you put it in 


your mouth, If you diiſhke what is ſent upon 


your plate, leave it; but never by ſmelling to, or 


examining it, appear to tax your friend with pa- 
cing unwholefome proviions before you. 7 
Spitting on the floor or carpet 1s a ilthy prac- 
tice, and which, were it to become general, would 
render it. as nece:firy to change the carpets as 
the table<cloths. Not to add, it will induce our 
acquaintance to ſuppoſe that we have not been 
uſed to genteel furniture; for which reaſon alone, 


# no other,'a man of liberal education ſhould a- 


void it. 
To conclude this article: Never walk faſt 3 In the 


Areets, which 1s a mark of vulgarity, ill-befitting 
the character of a gentleman, or a man of taſhion, 


though it may be tolerable in a tradelman, 
To ſtare any perſon full m the face, whom you 
may chance to meet, 1s an a& alſo of ill-breed- 
ang; it would ſeem to beſpenk as if you faw-ſome-. 
thing wonderful im his __—_— and is there- 
_ee a tacit A 
Koep 


ny 
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Keep yourſelf free, likewiſe, from all odd tricks 
or habits; iluch as {cratching yourſelf, putting 
your hngers to your mouth, noſe, and ears, thruſt» | 
ing out your tongue, {napping your fingers, bit- 
ing your nails, rubbing your hands, ſighing aloud, 
an affected ſhivering of your body, gaping, and 
many others, which I have noticed betore; all 
which are imitations of the manners of the mob, | 
and Jegrading to a gentleman. 


' KNOWLEDGE, OF THE WORLD. 


Wy ſhould endeavour to kd up, while we: 
are young, a great ſtock of knowledge : for tho? 
- during that time of dillipation, we may not have 
vecaſion to ſpendnuch of it, yet a time will come 
When we {hall want it to maintain us. - 

The knowledge of the world is only to be ac- 
quired in the world, and not in a clolet. Books 
_ alone will never teach it you ; but they will ſug- 
geltmany things to your obſergation, which might 
otherwiſe eſcape you; and your own obſervations - 
_ Upon mankind, when compared with thoſe which 
you will find in books, will help you to hx the 
true point. 

To kney menkine well, requires full as much - *} 
attention and application as to kno books, and, bl 
"It may be, more ſagacity and diſcernment. I amy 

at this time, acquainted with many elderly people, 
who have all pailſed their lives in the great world, 
but with fach levity and inattention, that they | 
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know no more. of it now than they did at-lifteen, 
Do not flatter yourſelf, therefore, with the thoughts 
that you can acquire this knowledge in the frivo- 
 lous chit-chat of idle companies ; no, you mut 
_ go much deeper than that. You mult look into 
people as well as at them. Search, therefore, with 
the greateſt care, into the charaRters of all thoſe 
whom you converſe with : endexvour to diſcover 
' their predominant pathons, their prevailing weak- 
neſſes, their vanities, their follies, and their ha- 
mours ; with all the right and wrong, wife and 
_ filly fprings of human actions, which make ſuch 
neonſiitent and whumkical beings of us rational 
Creatures. 
There are no perſons {6 inſignificant and in- 
conſiderable, but may ſome time or other, and in 
fome thing or other, have 1t in their power to b: 
of uſe to you; which they certainly will not, if 
you have once ſhewn them contempt. Wrongs. 
are often forgiven, but. contempt never is. Our 
pride remembers it for ever. Remember, th:re- 
fore, moſt carefully t, conceal your contenpt, 
however juſt, wherever you would' not make an 
implacable enemy. Men are much more unwill- 
ing to have their weakneſſes and their unperfec- 
_ tions known, than their crimes, and if you hint 
to a man that you think him filly, Ignorant, or 
even il}-bred or awkward, he will hate you more, 
and longer, than if you tell him plainly, that you 
think him a rogue. 
Nothing is more infulting, than to take pains 
to make a man feel M mortif.; '2g inferiority in 
knowledge, 
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knowledge, rank, fortune, &c. In the firſt, it is 
both ilIl-bred and iull-natured, and in the two lat- 


ter articles, it 1s unjuſt, they not being in his © 


power. Good-breeding and good-nature incline 
us rather to raiſe people up-to ourlelyes, than to 
mortify and depreſs them. Beſides, it is making 
ourſelves ſo many friends, inſtead of fo many ene= 


mes. A conſtant attention to pleaſe, is a moſt 


y neceſſary ingredient in the art of pleafing ; it flat. 


ters the {elt-love cf thoſe to whom it is ſhewn; it 


I engages and captivates, more than things of muck 
Y greater importance. Every man 1s, in ſome mea- 
ſure, obliged to diſcharge the ſocial duties of life ; 
Z but thoſe attentions are voluntary acts, the free- 
” will offerings of good-breeding and good-nature: 
E they are received, remembered, and returned ag 
E ſuch. Women in particular have 2 right to them; 


© and any omiflion in that relpect, is down-right 


# i-breeding. 

| We ſhould never yield to that temptation, 
! which to moſt young men is very ſtrong, of ex- 
| poling other people's weakneſſes and infirmities, 
for the ſake either of diverting the compeny, or 
© of ſhewing our own ſuperiority. We may by 
| that means, get the Jaugh! on our fide for - the 
preſent; but we ſhall make enemies by it for 


fever; and even thoſe who laugh with us, will, 


| upon refleCtion, tear and deſpiſe us? it 1s ill-na- 


Itured, and a good heart delires rather to conceal 
than expoſe other people's weakneſſes or misfor- 
es. It we hayg wit, we ſhould ute it to p:exle 

| and 
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and not to hurt : we may ſhine, like the fun in. 

_ the Temperate Zones, without ſcorching, 
There are many inoffenſive arts which are - ne- 
| eeffary in the courſe of the world, and which he 
who practiſes the earlieſt, will pleaſe the moſt, 
and riſe the ſooneſt, The ſpirits and vivacity of 
youth are apt to neglect them as. uſeleſs, or reject 
them as troubleſome : but ſubſequent knowledge 
2nd experience of the world remind us of: their 
importance commonly when it 1s too late, - The 
principal of theſe things, is the maſtery 0: one's 
temper, and that coolneſs of mind and ſerenity 
of countenance, which tfhders us from . diſcover- 
ing, by words, aCtions or even looks, thoſe pal. 
Gons or ſentiments by which we are urvardly mo- 
ved or- agitated; and the diſcovery of witch 
gives cooler and abler people ſuch infinite ad- 
vant ages over 1s, not only in grext butinef, but 
it all the moſt common occurrences of life, A 
man who does not poſſeſs himſelf enough to hear 
diſagreeable things,- without vitible marks. of an- 
ger and change of conntenance, or agreeable ones 
without fudden burſts of joy, ard expanſion off 
_ countenance, is at the 'mercy of every artful 
_ knave, or pert coxcomb': the former will Pro- 5 
voke or pteaſe you by achen, to eatch un-Þ" 
- guarded words or locks : by which he will eaſily A 
deeypher the ſecrets of. your hezrt, of which you 
ſhould keep the key yourſelf. 0 truſt it with no 
man living. 'Ths latter . oe 'y bis abſurdity, , 
and without intending it, Proeuce the ſame di 
coverieÞ; 
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coveries, of which other people will avail them-. 


| klves. 


It you find yourſilf ſubjet to ſudden ſtarts of 


|  pathon, or madnels, (for I fee no difterence be- 


tween them, but in their duration) reſolve, within 
yourſelf, at leaſt, never to ſpeak one word while 
you feel that emotion within you. | 

In ſhort, make your{lf abſolute maſter of your 
temper, and your countenance, 1o far, at leaſt, as 
that no viſible change do appear 1 either, what- 
ever you may feel inwardly,, This may be dif- 
6cult, but it is by no means impolitble ; and as a 
man or ſenſe never attempts umpotſtibilities, on 
one hand or the other,. he 1s never diſcouraged . 
by difficutties; on the contrary, he redoubles 


bis induſtry and his C:ligence, he perieveres, and 


wal oly prevails at laſt, In any point, which 
prudence bids you purſue, and which a manifeſt 


_ utihity attends, let difficulties only animate your 


induſtry, not deter you from the purſuit, If one 
way has failed, try another.; be active, perſevere, 
and you will conquer. Some people are to be 
reaſoned, ſome flattered, 'fome intimidated, and 
ſome teaſed into a thing ; but, in general, all are 
to be brought into it at laſt, if ſkillfully apphed 
to, properly managed, and indefatigav}y attacked 
i their ſeveral weak places. The time ſhould 
likewiſe be judictouſly chofen ; every man has his 
molt; @ tempora, but that is far from being all day 
long ; and you would chulſe your tune very 1, if 
you applied to a man about one buſineſs, when 
his head was full of another, or waen his heart 
k WAS 


G64 KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 
was full of grief, anger, or any other difagreeable 
fentiment. | | CS Ts | 

In order to judge of the inſide of others, ſtudy 
your own, for men 11, general are very much alike ; 
and though one has one prevailing paſſion, and 


_ another has anether, yet their operations are 


much the ſame ; and whatever engages or diſguſts, 


_ pleaſes or offends you, in others, will, mutatis my- 


tandis, engage, diſguſt, pleaſe, or oftend others, 
in you. Obſerve, with the utmoſt attention, all 
the operations of your own mind, the nature ' of 
your paſſions, and the various motives that deter- 
mine your will; and you may in a great degree 


| know all mankind. For inſtance; Do you fing 


yourſelf hurt and mortified, when another makes 
you feel his ſuperiority and your own inferiority,. 
in knowledge, parts, rank, or fortune? you will 
certainly. take great care not to make a perſon 
whoſe good will, good word, intereſt, eſteem, or 
friendſhip, you would gain, feel that ſuperiority. in 
you, in cafe you-have it, If diſagreeable infinua- 
tions, ſly ſneers, or repeated contradictions, teaze 
and irritate you, would you uſe them. where you 
wiſhed to engage and pleaſe ! Surely not: And I 
hope you with to engage and pleafe almoſt uni- 


 verſaly”. The temptation of ſaying a ſmart and 


witty thing, or 607-mot, and the malicious ap- 
plaute with which it is commonly received, have 


made people who can ſay them, and {till oftener 


people who think they can, but cannot, and yet 
try, more enemies, and iraplacable ones too, than 
any one cther tlung that, 1 know off When ſuch [| 

| | | things 


_— 
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* things then ſhall happen to befaid at your expence, 
© (as ſometimes they certainly will) reflect ferioufly 
” upon the ſentiments of unealineſfs, anger, and re- 
ſentment, which they excite in yon ; and conder 
whether it can be prudent, by the ſame means to 
excite the ſame ſentiments m others againit you. 
” Tt isa decided foily to loſe a friend for a jeſt ; but, 
- in my mind, it is not a much left degree of folly, 
” to make an enemy of an indittzreat and neutral 
- perſon, for the ſake of a bcn-mot. When things 


© of this kind happen to be ſaid of you, the moſt. 
| prudent way 1s to ſeem not to ſuppoſe that they 
© are meant at you, but to dillemble and conceal 


© whatever degree of anger you may feel inwardly : 
- and ſhould they be ſo plain that you cannot be 
ſuppoſed ignorant of their Meaning) to join in the 
bt laugh of the company againſt yourſelf ; acknow- 


Is ledge the hit to be a fair one, and the jelt a ' 
þ good one, and play off the whole thing in ſeem. 


ing good humour ; but by no means reply in 
the ſame way; which only ſhews that you are 
E hurt, and publiſhes the victory which you might 
© have concealed. Should the thing ſaid, indeed, 
injure your honour, or-moral character, remember, 
r {there are but two alternatives for a gentleman 
2nd a man of parts—-extreme politeneſs, or a Cuel. 
; If a man notoriouily and deſignedly inſults 
zpnd affronts you, knock him down ; but if he only 
: pyjures you, your beſt revenge 1s to be extrewely 
T1vil to him in your outward behaviour, theugh, 
St the ſame tune, you counterwork him ;z and re- 
wy tum the complunent, perhaps w ith intereſt. 
This 
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This is not perfidy nor diflimulation; it would he 
fo, if you were at the ſame time to make pro- 


FeZons of eſteem and friend{hip to this man; 


which I by no means recommend: but, on the 
eontrary, abhor, All aCs of civility are, by com- 
mon conſent, underftood to be no more than a 
conformity to cuſtom, for the quiet and conve- 
nience of ſociety, the axremens of which are not 
to be diſturbed by private diſlikes and: jealoufies, 
Only women and littte minds pout: and ipar for 
the entertainment of' the company,. that always 
laughs at, and never pities them. For my own 
part, though T wouid by no means give up any 
point to a competitor, yet 1 would pique myjelf 
upon ſhowing him rather more civility than to 
another man. In the firſt place, this behaviour 
infallibly makes all the laughters of your fide, 
which is a conſiderable party; and in the next 
place, it certainly pleaſes the objeR of the com- 
petition,” be 1t either man. or-woman; - who never 


_ fil to ſay, upon fuch an ocration, © that they 


« muſt own vou have behaved yourſelf very han 
« ſomely in the whole affair.” 

In ſhort, Jet this be one invariable rule of your 
eonduct ; Never to ſhew the leaſt ſymptom. of re- 
ſentment, which you cannot, to a certain degree, 
gratify ; but alwavs te ſmile--where you cannot 
ſtrike, There would he no living in. the world, 
1f one could not conceal, and even difſemble the 


| juſt cautes of-reſentment, which one meets with 


every day in ative and buſy life, Whoever cal 
not maſter his.-humour, ſhould leave the world, 
| ans 
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' and retire-to ſome hermitages in an unfrequented 


deſert. By ſhowing an unavailing and ſullen re. 
ſentment, you authoriſe the reſentment of thoſe 
who can hurt you, and whom. you cannct hurt; 
and give them that very pretence, which perhaps | 
they withed for, of breaking witl, and injuring 
you: whereas the contrary behaviour would lay 
them under the reſtraints of decency, at lealt ; 
and either ihackle or expoſe their malice. Beſides, 
captiouſneſs, ſullenneſs, and pontrng, arc moſt ex- 
ecedingly iutliberal and vulgar, 

Though men are all of one compaſition, the 
ſeveral ingredients are ſo differently proportion- 


ed in each 1ndividual, that no two are exattly 


alike; and no one at all times like himſelf. The 


ableſt 1 man will, ſometimes, do weak things ; the 


prondeiſt man mean things ; the honeſteſt man il] 
things ; and the wickedeſt man good ones. Study 


_ individuals, then; .and if you take (as you ought 
to do) their outlines from their prevaihng paſe 


fion, ſuſpend your laſt finiſhing {trokes till you 
have attended to and diſcovered the operations of 
their inferior paikons, appetites, and humours., 
A man's general character may be that of the 


honeſtet man of the world; do not diſpute it; 


you might be thought .envious or ill-natured ; 
but, at the ſame time, do not take this probity 


- upon truſt, to ſuch a degree as to put your life, 


fortune, or reputation, 1n his power. "This ho- 
neſt man may happen to be your rival in power, 


in intereſt, or in love; three paſſions that often 
' put honeſty to molt ſevere trials, m which it 1s too 


| he. often 
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often caſt; but firſt analyze this honeſt man your. 
ſelf; and then, only, you will be able to judge 
how far you may, or may not, with lafety, truſt 
him. 

If "You would particularly gain the affetion 
and friendfhip of particular people, whether men 
or women, endeavour to find out thew predomi- 
nant excellency, if they have one, and their pre- 
vailing weakneſs, which every body has; and do 
juitice to the one, and ſomething more than ju- 
| tice to the other. Men have various objects in 

which they may excel, ar at leaſt would be thought 
to excel; and though they love to hear juſtice 
done to them, where they know that they excci, 
| yet they are moſt and beſt flattered upon thole 
points where they wiſh to excel, and yet arc 
doubtful whether they do or not. As for ex- 
ample: Cardwal Richliev, who was undoubicdly- 
the ableſt ſtateſman of his time, or perhaps of 
_ any other, had the idle vanity of being thought Þ|Þ 
| the beft poet too; he envied the great Corneille Þ 
his reputation, and ordered a criticiſm to be wrote ÞÞ 
upon the Cid. Thoſe, therefore, who Hattered 
Kilfully, aid Iittle to him of his abilities in ſate- 
affairs, or at leaſt but en pas ſans, and as it might 
naturally occur. But the incenſe which they gave 
him, the ſmoke of which they knew would turn 
his head in their favour, was a belle efprit and a 
Poet. Why? Becauſe he was ſure of one excel- 
tency, and diſtruſtful as to the other. 
_ You will eaſily diſcover every man's prevailing 

vanity, Dy oblerving his oye topic of con-- 
| ; | ___ verfition; 
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alta; - for every mantalks moſt of what he has 
moſt a mind to be thought to excel in. Touch 
him. but there, and you touch him to the quick. 


Women have, in general, but one objeQ, which _ 


is'their beauty; upon which ſcarce any flattery is 


too groſs for them to ſwallow. Nature has hard- 
'Iy formed a woman ugly enough to be inſenſible 
to flattery upon her perſon; if her face is ſo 


ſhocking, that ſhe muſt in ſome degree be con- 


ſcious of 1t, her figure and her air, ſhe truſts make 
ample amends for it. If her figure 1s deformed, 


her face, ſhe thinks, counterbalances it. If they 


are both bad, ſhe comforts herſelf, that ſhe has 


graces:; a certain manner; je ne ſcazs quot, {hill 
more engaging than beauty, This truth 1s evi- 
dent from the ſtudied and elaborate dreſs of the 
uglieſt women in the world. An undoubted, un- 
conteſted, conſcious beauty, 1s, of all women the 


leaſt ſenſible.of flattery upon that head: ſhe knows 


it is her due, and is therefore obliged to nobody 


for giving it her. She muſt be flattered upon her 
underſtanding ; which, though ſhe may poſſibly 


not doubt of herſelf, yet- ſhe ſuſpects that men 
may diſtruſt, 

Do not miſtake me, and think that I mean ta 
recommend to you abje&t and criminal flattery : 


no; flatter nobody's vices or crimes : on the con- 


trary, abhor and diſcourage them. But there 1s 


no living in the world without a complaiſant in- 
dulgence for other people's weakneſſes, and in- 


nocent, though ridiculous vanities. If a man has 
a mind to be thought wiſer, and a woman hand- 
ſomer, 
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ſomer, than they really are, their errcr is a com 
fortable one to themſelves, and an innocent one 
with regard to other people; and I would rather 


make them my triends, by indulging them in it, - 


than my enemies, by endeavouring (and that to no 


| purpoſe) to undeceive them. = 
Suſpect, in general, thoſe who .remarkably af. 


fe& any one virtue; who faiſe it above all others, 
ana who in a manner intimate that they poſſeis 
it excluſively. I Tay, ROWE them : for they are 
coramonly 1mpoſtors; but do not be {ure that 
they are always fo: for I have ſometimes known 
ſaints really religious ; bluſterers really brave; 
reformers of manners really honeſt; and prudes 
really chaite. Pry into the receſles of their hearts 
yourſelf, as far as you are able, and never im- 
plicitly adopt a character upon common fame; 
which though generally right as to the great out- 
lines of characters, 1s always wrong in ſome par- 
ticulars. 


| Be upon your guard againſt thoſe who, upon 


very flight acquaimtance,” obtrude their unaſked 


and unmerited friendſhip and confidence upon - 
yo1; for they probably cram you with them, only 


tor their own eating ; but at the fame time, do 
not roughly reject them upon that genera] ſuppo- 
tition. Examine further, and ſee whether thoſe 
un-xpeRed offers flow from a warm heart and a 


 Glly head; or from a deſigning head, and a cold 


heart ; for knavery and folly have often the fame 
ſymptoms, In the firſt caſe, there is no danger 
in PUng them—eevalegat quantum valere 


peſu uſlle 
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; make you believe a thing, which is of itſelf fo 
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poſnnt, In the latter caſe, 1t may be uſeful to 


Y fem to accept them, and artfully to turn the bat. 
© tery on him who railed it. 


If a man uſes ſtrong oaths or proteſtations to 


| likely and probable, that the bare ſaying of it 


| would be fafficient, depend upon it he lies, and is 


| iahly intereſted in making you believe.-it ; or elſe 
| he would not take io much pains. 


There is an incoutinency of friendſhip among 


- young feows, who are aftoctated by their mutual” 
> pleaſures only, which. has, very / frequently, k4d 


; conſequences, A parcel of warm hearts, and 
| unexperieuced heads, heated by convivial mirth, 


und poflibly a little too much wine, vow, and 


| really mean at the time, eternal frcadi{hips to each 
5 ether, and indiſcreetly pour out their whole ſouls 


--jn common, and without the leait reſecve. The 


confidences are as indifcreetly repealed, as they 
were made; tor new pleaſures, and new places, 


 foon diflolve this ill-cemented connexion ; and 


then very Ul uſes are made of theſe raſh confi- 


| dences. Bear your part, however, 11 young com- 


panes ; nay, excel, if you can, 11 all the focial 
| and convivial joy and feltivity that hecome youth. 


 Traft them. with your love-tales, if you pleaſe z 


but keep. your ſerious views ſecret. Trult thoſe 
vily to fome tried friend, more experienced than 


> yourſelf, and who, being in a different walk of 


iife from you, 1s not likely to become your rival ; 


> for I would not adviſe you to depend ſo much up- 
- ON the heroic virtue of mankind, as to hope or 


; believe, 
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72 RNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 
believe, that your competitor will ever be your 


| friend, as to the objec of that competition” _ 
A ſeeming 1gnorance is very often a moſt necel. 


fary part of worldly knowledge. It is, for inſtance, 
commonly adviſeable to ſeem ignorant of what 

le offer to tell you ; and when they fay, Have 
not you heard of ſuch a thing? to anſwer, No, 


and to let them go on, though you know it al- 


ready. Some have a pleaſure in telling it ; be- 
cauſe they think they tell it well; others nave a 


pride in it, as being the fapacious diſcoverers; 


and many have a vanity in ſhewing that they 

ave been, though very undeſervedly, truſted : 
All theſe would be diſappointed, and conſequently 
diſpleaſed, if you ſaid, Yes, Seem always 1gno- 
rant: (unleſs to one moſt intimate friend) of all 
matters of private ſcandal and defamation, though 
you fhould hear them a thouſand times, for the 
parties affeCed always look upon te receiver to 


| be almoſt as bad as the thief: and whenever they 


ecome the topic of converſation, ſeem to be a 
ſceptic, though you are really a ſerious believer: 


_ and always take the extenuating part. But all this 
Teeming ignorance ſhould be joined to thorough 


and extenſive private informations ; and indeed it 
is the beſt method of procuring them; for moſt 


people have ſuch a vanity in ſhewing a ſuperiority 
over others, though but for a moment, and in 


the mereſt trifles, that they will tell you what 
they ſhould not, rather than not ſhow that they 
can tell what you did not know: beſides that, 
fuch ſceming ignorance will make you paſs for 
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incurious, and conſequently undeſigning. How- 
ever, fiſh tor facts, and take pains to be well in- 


formed of every thing that paſles; but fiſh judi- 


cioully, and not always, nor indeed often, in tho 


: | ſhape ordireRt queſtions; which always put people 


upon their guard, and, often repeated, grow tire- 
ſome. But ſometimes take the things that you 


: would know, for granted ; upon which ſomebody 
- will kindly, and officiouſly, fet you right; ſome- 


times {ay, that you have heard ſo and ſo; and at 


E other times ſeem to know.more than you do, in or- 
| Ger to know all that you want: but avoid direct 
queſtioning as much as you can. = 


Human nature is the ſame all over the world; 


| but its operations are ſo Faried by education and 
| habit, that one mult ſee it in all its dreſſes, in or- 
| der to be intimately acquainted with it. 'The 


pation of ambition, for inſtance, is the ſame in 


| a courtier, a ſoldier, or an ecclefialtic; but from 
| their difterent educations and habits they will take 
* very different methods to gratify it. Civility, 
| which 1s a diſpoſition to accommodate and oblige 

| Others, 1s eſſentially the ſame in every country ; 
| but good-breeding, as it is called, which is the 


manner of exerting that diſpoſition, is diilerent 
in almoſt every country, and merely loeal; and 
every man of ſenſe imitates and conforms to that 


local good-breeding ot the place which he is ate | 
=: conformity and flexibility of manners is ne- 


\ ceſary 1 in the courle of the world; that is, with 
regard ts all things which are not. wrong in thera- 


i elves, The ver/atile 7 + on is the moſt ail 
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of all. It can turn inſtantly from one object to 
another, aſſuming the proper manner for each, 
It can be ſerious with the grave, cheerful with the 
pay, and trifling with the frivolous. | | 
Indeed, nothing is more engaging than a cheer- 
ful and eaſy conformity to people's particular 
_-Mmanners, habits, and even weakneſſes; nothing, 
(to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) ſhould come amiſs to 


a young fellow. He ſhould be, for good purpoſes, 


 *what Alcibiades was eommonly for bad ones--—a 
Proteus, aſſuming with eaſe, and wearing with 
cheerfulneſs, any ſhape. Heat, cold, luxury, al- 
Kinence, gravity, gaity, ceremony, eaſineſs, learns 
ing, trifling, buſineſs, and pleaſure, are modes 
which he ſhould be able to take, lay aſide, or 
ehange occaſionally, with as much caſe as he would 
take or lay aide his hat, 

Young men are apt to think that every thing 
\ 3s to be carried by fpirit and vigour; that art is 
meannefſs, and that verfality and complaifance are 
the refuge of pulillanimity and weakneſs, This 
moſt miſtakes opinion gives an imdelicacy, an 
abruptneſs, and a roughneſs to the manners. 
Fools, who can never be undeceived, retain them 

as long as they live : refle&tion, with a little ex- 
perience, makes men of ſenſe ſhake them off ſoon, 
When they come to be a little better acquainted 
with themſelves, and with their own ſpecies, they 
diicover, that plain right reaſon is, nine times 
In ten, the fettered and ſhackled attendant of the 
triumph of the heart and the paſſions: conle- 


qgueatly, they addrels themſelyes, wye tizmes in ten 
{0 
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to the eonqueror, not to the conquered: and 
conquerors, you know, muſt be applied to in the 
gentleſt, the moſt engaging, and the moſt in{inu- 
ating manner, - | 
But, unfortunately, young men are as apt to 

think themſelves wiſe enough, as drunken men 
are to think themſelves ſober enough. They look 
upon f{pirit to be a much better thing than experi. 
ence; Which they call coldneſ7. They are but 
half miſtaken; for though ſpirit without experi. 
ence 18 dangerous] experience without ſpirit js 
Inguid and defeftive. Their union, which is 
very rare, 1s perfection ; you may. join them, if 
you pleaſe, for all my experience 1s at your ſer. 
vice; and I do not defire one grain of your tpirit 
'in return, Uſe them both; and let them reci- 
| procally animate and check each other. I mean 
' here, by the ſpirit of youth, only the vivacity and 
: preſumption of youth ; which hinder them from 
| Jeeing the diificulties or dangers of an underta. 
king; but I do not mean what the filly vulgar 
1 call ſpirit, by which they are captious, jealous of 
| their rank, ſuſpicious of being undervalued, and 
” tart (as they call it) in their repartees, upon the 
| ſlighteſt occaſions. . This is an ewl, and a very 
| filly fpirit, which ſhould be driven out, and tranſ- 
© ferred to an herd of {wine, 

To conclude: Never negle& or deſpiſe old, for 
| the ſake of new, or more- ſhining acquaintance j 
L which would be ungrateful on your part, and ne- 
Lver forgiven on theirss Take care to make as . 
Emany perſonal friends, and as few perſonal ene- 

; ELITES WET. mics, 
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mies, as, poſhble, I do not mean by perſonal 
fr1 1ends, intimate and confidential friends, of which 
No man can hope to have half a dozen inthe whole 
courſe of his life ; but 1 mean friends, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word; that is, people who 
{peak weil of you, and who would rather do you 
good than harm, conſiſtently with their OWN Intee 
reſt, and no tarther. 


LYING. 


OTHING 15 more criminal, mean, or ridiculo: 
than lying. It 1s the vrotduiSion either of malice, 
or cowardice, or vanity ; but it generally miſſe; 
of its aim in every one of thele views ; for les 
are atways detected ſooner or later. If we aG- 
vance 2 malicious he, 1n order to afte&t any ma: ': 
fortune or cheraQter, we may, indeed, injure hi: 
for ſome time; but we ſhall certainly be the 


ereateſt firderers in the end: For, as ſoon as we: 


are detected, we are blafted for the infamous at- 
teinpt ; and whatever is ſaid afterwards to the 
_ difadvantage of that perſon, however true, pallcs 
for calumny. To lie, or to equivocate, (which is 
the ſame thing) to excufe ourſelves for what ve 
have ſaid or done, and to avoid the d: ger of the 
ſhame that we apprehend from it, we d'ſcover our 
fear as well as our falſehood; and only increale 
inſtead of avoiding, the danger and the ſhame; 
| we {hew ourſelves to be the loweſt and world 
oi mankind, and are ſure to be always treated as 
| - fuck, 
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ſnch. If we have the misfortune to be in the 
wrong, there is tometling nobie in frankly own= * © 
ing it; it is the only way of atoning for it, and _ 
the only way to be forgiven. . To remove a pre- 
Jent danger, by equivocating, evauing, or ſhuf- 
{ing is ſomething ſo deſpicable, and betrays ſo 
much fear, that whoever praCuiſes them deſerves to | 
be chailiſed, 

"There are people who indulge themſelves in an- 

| 6ther fort of lying, which they reckon innocent, 

| and which in one ſenſe is ſo; for it hurts no- 
| body but themſelves. This fort of lying is the 

' ſpurious offspring of Vanity, begotten upon Folly: 

| Lice people deal in the marvellous; they have 

| ſeen ſome things that never exiſted; they. have 

- fcen other things which they never really ſaw, 

* though they did exift, only becauſe thy were 

\ thought worth ſeeing: Has any thing remark= 

able been ſaid or done in any place, or in any 

company, they iramediately preſcat and declare 

themſelves eye or ear witneſs of it. They have 

| Gone feats then nielves, unattempted, or at leaft 

| unperformed, by others. They are always the 
| heroes of their own fables; and think tliac they 

| gain corideration, or at leaſt preſent ai tention, 
| Ly it, Whereas, in truth, all that they get 1S Ti- 
| dicule and contempt, not without a good GERree 

| oi <truit: for one muſt naturally concluae, that 
© be who will tell any lic from ide vanity, will not 
| ſcruple to tell a greater for intereſt, Had I really 
| fren any thing lover y extranrcinary as to be almoſt. 
{incredible I would Lect: it tv myicll, rather than 
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by telling it, give any one body room to douht 
for one minute of my veracity. It is moſt cer- 
tain, that the reputation of chaſtity is not ſo ne. 
ecfſary for a woman, as that of veracity is for a 
man: and with reaſon ; for it 1s poſſible for a wo- 
man to be virtuous, though not ſtnal; chaſte; 
but it 1s not poſlible for a man to be virtuous with- 
out ſtrict veracity. The lips of the poor woman 
are ſometimes mere bodily frailties: but a lie 
3n man 1s a vice of the mind, and of the heart. 
Nothing but truth can carry us through the 
world, with either our conſcience or our honour 
ynwounded, It 1s.not only our duty, but our in- 
tereſt; as a proof of which, it may be ob- 
lerv ed, that the preateſt fools are the greateſt 


Hare. We may ſaiely judge of a man's truth by 
Jus degree of underſtanding. 


DIGNITY OF MANNERS. 


A-Cenram dignity of manners 1s abſolutely 
proctiary to make even the moſt valuable cha- 
- FaQer either retpected or reſpectable in the world, 
Borle-play, remping) frequent and loud fits of 
 lbugkter, jokes, V. aggery, and inctcrmminate '% 
miliarity, will Gak: both merit and knowlecye 
into a degrce of contenpte They compole at 
Moſt a merry feilow, and a merry tefilow was 16 
ver yet a refpectable man. InGiicriminate fami- 
liarity either coffees your ſupuriors, or ele dubs 
you their depend nt, and Jed captive. It give 
your mierz01s juit, but troubiciome and 1 m_ per 
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elaims of equality. A joker is near a kin to a 


buffoon ; and neither of them is the leaſt related 
to wits Whoever is admitted or ſought for, in 
company, upon any other account than that of 
his merit and manners, 1s never reſpected there, 
but only made uſe of, We will have ſuch-a-one; 


| for he lings prettily ; we will invite ſuch-a-one to 


a ball, for he Gances well ; we. will bave {rch-2« 
one at ſupper, for he is always joking and laugh- 
ing: we will aſk another, becauſe he plays deep 


at all games, or becauſe he can drink a great _ 


deal. i heſe are all vilifying diſtinctions, and 
mortifyumg references, and exclude all ideas of 
eltcem and regard. Whoever 7s bad (as it is 
called) in company, for the ſake of any one thing 
{ngly, 1s ſingly that thing, and will nzver be con= 
fidered in any other hght ; and conſequently never 
reſpeRed, let his tnerits be what they will. 
Dignity of manners is not only as different 
from price, as true courage is from bluftering, or 


true wit from joking ; but it is abſolutely in- 


conliſtent with it ; for nothing vilifies or degrades 


more than pride. The pretenſions of the poor - 
110an are oftener treated with ſneer and contempt, 


than with indignation ; as we offer ridiculouſly too 
little to a tradeſman, who aſks ridiculouſly tos 


much for his goods: but we do'not haggle with 
.one who only aſks a juſt and reaſonable price. 


AbjeQ flattery and indiſcriminate aſſentation 
degrade, as much as indiſcriminate contradition 
and noly debate difgult, But a modeſt afſertion 
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_ of one's own opinion, and a complaiſant acqui 
eſcence to other peoples, preſerve dignity. 

Vulgar, low expreſſions, awkward motions and 
addreſs, vility as they imply either a very low 
turn of mind, or low education and low com» 
Saas Nm | 

Frivoious curiofity about trifles, and a labori« 
ous attention to little objects, which neither re- 
quire nor Qelerve a moment's thought, lower a 
man; who from thence is thought, (and not un- 
quitly) incanyable of greater matters. Cardinal 
de Reta very f{agacioutly marked our Cardinal 
Chigi for a httle mind, from the moment that he 
told him he had wrote three years with the ſame 
pen, and that jt was an excellent good one fill, 

H certain clegree of exterior ſeriouſneſs in looks 
and motions, grves dignity, without excluding 
wit and dccent cheerfulnefs, which are always 
ſerious themielves.. A conſtant imirk upon the 
face, and a winifing acuvity of ie body, are 
ſtrong indications of ! tity, W hoever is in a 
hurt v, ſhews that the thing he is about is too big 
For him. Haſte and hurry are very Gifferent 
t::1Ng98, 

To conchide: A man who has patiently been 
kicked, may as well pretend to courage, as 2 
*man, blaited by vices and crimes, may to dignity 
of any kind. But an exterior decency and diz- 
HHEV of ma nners, wiil even keep ſuch a man lovger 
from finking, than otherwiſe he would be. Of 
Juch colds is decorum, ever. though affeteg 
znd put 0s 
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$ — 
GENTLENESS OF MANNERS, WITH 
FIRMNESS, OR RESOLUTION OF MIND. 


T DO not know any one rule ſo unexceptionably 
uſeful and neceſſary in every part of life, as to 
unitegentleneſs of manners withfurmneſs of mind, 
The firſt alone would degenerate and fink into a 
mean, timid comnlaiſ>nce, and paſlivenefs, if not 
ſupported and dignified by the laiter, which 
would alſo deviate into impetuoſity and brutality, 
if not tempered and ſoftened by the other; how- 
ever they are ſeldom united. "The warm ,cho- 
feric man, with ſtrong animal ſpirits, deſpites the 
firſt, and thinks to carry all before him by the 
lft, He may, poffibly, by great accident, now 
and then ſucceed, when he has only the weak and 
timid to deal with; but his general fate will be, 
to ſhock, offend, be hated, and fail. On the 
other hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks to 
gain all his ends by gentleneſs of manners only : he 
becomes all things to all men: he ſeems to have no 
opinion of his own, and ſervilely adopts the pre-_ 
lent opinion of the preſerit perion; he infinuates 
{himſelf only into the eſteem of fools, but is ſoon 
deteted, and ſurely deſpiſea by every body elle. 
[The wiſe man (who dilters as much from the cun- 
ning, as from the choleric man) alone joins ſoſt-. 
nels of manners with. firmneſs of mind. ; 
The advantages ariſing from an union of theſe 
Qualities, are equally ſtriking and obvious, For 
example , If yan are in authority, and have a 
| ,  Dg5 ripht 
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right to command, your commands delivered with 
mvldnels and gentleneſs, will be willingly, cheer. 


fully, and conſequently well obeyed: whereas, if 
given brutally, they will rather be interpreted 
than executed. For a cool ſteady reſolution ſhould 
fhew that where you have a-right to command, 
you will be obeyed: but at the fame time, a ntle. 
nels in the manner of enforcing that obedience, 
ſhould make it a cheerful one, and ſoften, a: 
much as poſhble, the mortitying conſciouſnel' of 
inferiority. 

If you are to aſk a favour, or even to ſolicit 
your due, you mult do it with a grece, or you 
will give thoſe who have a mind to refuſe you 


_ Either a preterce to do it, by refenting the man- 


ner ; but on the other hand you muſt, by a ſteady 
perſeverance and decent tenaciouinels, ſhew firm. 
neſs and reſolution. The right motives are {]. 
dom the true ones, of men's ations, eſpecially 
of people in high ſtations; who cften give to un- 
portunity and fear, what they would refuſe to 
Juſtice 'or to merit. By gentleneſs and ſoftneſs 
engage their hearts, if you can ; at leaſt, prevent 
the pretence of oltence ; but take care to ſhow 
reſolution and firmneſs enough to extort from their 
love of caſe, or their fear, what you might in 
vain hope for from their juſtice or go0d-nature, 
People in high life are hardened to the wants and 
diſtreſſes of mankind, as ſurgeons are to their 
bodily pains; they fee and hear of them all 
day long, and even of ſo many ſimulated ones, 
that they do not know which are real and 
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which not. Other ſentiments are therefore to be 
applied to, than thoſe of mere juſtice and huma- 
nity; their favour muſt be captivated by the 

oracesz their love of calc diſturbed by unwearied 
umportunity, or their tears wrought upon by de- 
cent intimation of implacable cool reſentment. 


This precept 15 the only way I know in the world, 


ef being loved without being deſpiled, and feared 
without being hated. It conſtitutes the dipnity 
of character, which every wife man muſt endea- 
your to eſtabliſh, | Ces 

To conelude : It you find that you have a ha- 
ftinefs 1n your temper, which unguardedly breaks 
out into indiſcreet 1{allies, or rough expreſſions, 
to either your ſuperiors, your equals, or your in- 
feriors, watch 1t narrowly, check it carefully, and + 
call the Graces to your alliſtance : at the firft im- 
pulſe of paſſion, be filent till you can be ſoft. 


' Labour even to get the command of your coun- 


tenance To well, that thole emotions may not be 
read in it: a moR unſpeakable advantage in bu- 
ſineſs! on the other hand, let no complatſance, 
no gentleneſs of temper, no weak delire of plea- 
fing on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor 
flattery on other people's, make you recede one 
jot from any point that reaſon and prudence have 
bid you purſue ; but return to the charge, perſift, 
perſevere, and you will find moſt things attainable 


that are poſhble, A yielding, timid meeknefs is 


always abuſed and inſulted by the unjuit and the 


- unfeeling ; ' but when ſuſtained by firmneſs and 


SI 6: reſolution, 
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reſolution, is always reſpected, commonly ſucceſs- 
ful. 

In your friendſhips and conne&tions, as well as 
in your enmities, this rule is particularly ufetul ; 
let your firmneſs and vigour preſerve and invite | 
attacaments to you; but at the ſame time, let 
your manncr hinder the enemies of your friends 
and dependants from becoming yours: let your _ 
enemies be diſarmed by the . gentleneſs of your 
manner; but let them feel at the ſame time, the 
ſicadineſs of your juſt reſentment; for there .s 
great Wiſterence between bearing malice, winch 1s 

; always ungenerous, and a relolute Telf-defence, 
which is always prudent and juſtifiable. | 

Some people cannot gain upon themſelves to , 
be eaſy and cewil to thoſe who are either their ri- : 
vals, competitors, or oppoſers, though inde- } 
pende:itly of thole accidental circumſtances, they | 7 
would like and eſteem them. * They betray a I + 

P 
C 


_—_ — XS foods. &© © Sine ao ae 


j ſhyneſs and an awkwardneſs in company with 
i them, and catch at any little thing to expoſe 
a them ; and ſo from temporary and only occaſional | fi 


| opponents, make. them their perſonal encmiess WU » 
i _ Fhis1s exceedingly weak and detrimental, as in. |M +» 
j| Geed 1s all humour in buſineſs; which can only MM + 
if be carried on ſucceſsfully by unadulterated good | c 
fl _ policy and right reaſoning. In ſuch fituations:-F WM « 
| would be more particularly civil, eaſy and frank, I t! 
if with the man whoſe deſigns I traverſed : This is 8: 
"i commonly called generofity and magnanimity 5 WM « 
ll but is in truth good ſenſe and policy. The man- | +: 
I Acer 18 as important as the matter, ſometimes I el 


more 
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more ſo; a favour may make an enemy, and an 


injury may make a friend, according to the dif- 


terent manner mn which they are ſeverally done. 
In fine, gentleneſs of manners, with firmneſs of 


mind, is a ſhort, but full deſcription of human 
perfection on this fide of religious and moral 
duties. 


MORAL CHARACTER. 


Trz Moral Character of a man ſhould be not 
only pure, but, like Czlar's wife, untulpected. 
The leaſt ſpeck or blemiſh upon 1t is fatal, No- 
thing degrades and vilifies more, for it exitcs 
and unites deteſtation and contempt. There are, 
however, wretches in the world profligate enough 
to explode all notions of moral good and evil; 


to maintain that they are merely local, znd de- 


pend entirely - upon the cuſtoms and faſhions of 


Gfterent countries: nay, there are ſtill, if poſe. 


Pak, more unaccountable wretches ; I mean thoſe 
who affect to preach and propagate fuch abſurd 
and infamous notions, without believing them 
themſelves. Avoid, as much as poflible, the 
compagy of ſuch people, who reflect a degree of 


di!credit and infamy upon all who converſe with 


| them, Bnt as you may ſometimes, by accident, 
| Bl mto ſuch a company, take preat care that no 


complatlance, no good-humour, no warmth of 


| ioſtal mirth, ever make you ſeem even to acqui- 
| 4 ch leis approve or applaud, fuch' infa- 
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mous doQrines. On the other hand, do not de- 
bate, nor enter into ſerious argument, upon 2 


ſubject ſo much below it; but content yourlelf 


with telling them, that von know they are not 
ſerious; that you have a much better opmion 6: 
them, than they would have you. have; and that 


' you are very ſure they would not practile the 


doctrine they preach. But put your private 
mark upon them, and ſhun them tor ever alter- 
wards. 

There1s nothing. fo delicate as a man's moral 
character, and nothing which it 1s his interelt ſo 
much to preſerve purc. Should he be fſuipected 
of injuſtice, malignity,, perkdy, lying, &c, all 


| the parts and knowledge in the world will never 


procure him eſteem, friendihip, or refpe&t. 1 
therefore recommend to you a moſt ſcrupulous 
tenderneſs for your moral character, and the ut- 
moſt care not to ſay or. do the leaſt thing that 
may, ever {o ſlightly, taint it. Show yourſelf, 
upon all occaſions, the friend, but not the bully 


_ of virtue, Even Colonel Charteris (who was the 


moſt notorious blaſted rafcal in the world, and 
who had, by all forts of crimes, amaſſed immenſe 
wealth) ſenible of the diſadvantage of a bad cha- 
rater, was once heard to fay, that, * though he 
&« would not give one farthing for virtue, he 
« would give ten thouſand pounds for a charac- 
© ter; becauſe he ſhould get an hundred thou- 
« ſand pounds by it,” Is it poſtible, then, that 
an honeſt man can neglect what a wilh rogue 


would purohaſe ſo dear: ? 


"There 
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"There is one of the vices above mentioned 
into which people of good education, and, in the 
main, of good principles, fometimes fall, from 
miſtaken notions of {k1ll, dexterity, and ſelf-de- 
fence ; I mean lying ; though it is inſeparably at- 
| tended with more infamy and loſs than any other. 

But I have before given you my ſentiments very 
freely on this fubje&t; I ſhall, therefore, conclude 
this head with intreating you to, be ſcrupulouſly 
jealous of the purity of your moral character, 


keep it immaculate, unblemiſhed, unſullied ; and 


it will beun{uſpeQed. Defamation, and calumny, 


never attack where there is no weak place; thes 


magnify, but they do not create. 


COMMON-PLACE OBSERVATIONS. 


Nexzrzn ule, believe, or approve CGommon- 
Place Obſervations, They are the common to- 
pics of witlings and coxcombs ; thofe who really 
have wit have the utmoſt contempt for them, and 
ſcorn even to laugh at the pert things that thoſe 
would-be wits ſay upon ſuch ſubjects. - 


Religion 1s one of their favourite topics ; it is 


all pneſt-craft; and an mvention contrived and 
carried on by prieſts of all rehgions, for their 
own power and profit*: from this abſurd and falſe 
principle flow the common-place, iniipid jokes, 
_ and imfults upon the clergy. With theſe people, 


every prieſt of every religion, is either a public 


or a concealed unbcliever, drunkard, and whore- 


maſter; 


BS CoOMMON-PLACE OBSERVATIONS, 


maſter ; whereas I conceive, that prieſts are ex- 


tremely like other men, and neither the better 


nor the worſe for wearing a gown or ſurplice : 


but, if they are different from other people, pro- 


bablv it is rather on the fide of religion and mo- 
rality, or at leaſt decency, from their education 
and manner of lite, 

Another common topic for falſe wks and cold 
raillery, 1 is matrimony. Every man and his wife 
hate*each other cordially, whatever they may 
pretend, in public, to the contrary. The hu£. 


| band certainly wiſhes his wife at the devil, and : 


the wife certainly cuckolds her huſband. Whereas 
I prefume, that men and their wives neither love 
nor hate cach other the more, upon account of 
the form of matrimony which has been ſaid over 
them. "The cohabitation, indeed, which is the 


. conſequence of matrimony, makes them either 


love or hate more, according as they reſpectively 
deſerve it ; but that would be exaQtly the ſame, 
between any man or woman who lived together 


without being married. 


It is alſo a trite, common-place obſervation, 
that courts are the ſeats of falſehood and diti- 


mulation. That, like many, I might fay, moſt, 


common-place obſervations, is falſe. Falſchood 


and diflimulation are certainly to be found at 


courts ; but where are they not to be found? 
Cottages have them as well as courts; only with 
worſe manners. A couple of nelokboaring far-- 


| mers in a village, will contrive and praQtiſe as 
many tricks, to over-reach each other at the next - 


market, 
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market, or to ſuygplant each other in the favour 
of the *fquire, as any two courtiers can do ts ſup- 
plant each, other in the favour of their-p::nce, 
Whatever poets may write, or fools believe, of 

wal innocence and truth, and of *te peridy of 
courts, this is undoubtedly true—That ſhepherds 
and miniſters are both men; their nature and 
paſſions the ſame, the modes of thei ouly Cit 
ferent. 2 4 | 

Theſe, and many other common-place reflec» 


tions uponnations, or profeſſion:, in general (which 


are at leait as often falſe as true) are the poor re- 
iuge of people who have neither wit nor invens 
ten of thew own, but endeavour to {line in come 
pany by ſecond-hand finery. I always put theſe 
p<:t jackanapes out of countenance, by looking 
c:lrenely grave, when they expect that I ſhould 


jarch at their pleaſantries; and by laying, Well, 
and fo ; 38 if they had not done, and ti.at the 


iting were {ull to come. This diſconcerts them ; 


25 they have no reſources in themſelves ; and - 


have but one ſet of jokes to hive upon, Men of 


parts are not reduced to theſe ſhifts, and have 
| the gtmolt contempt for them ; they find proper 
| ſubject enough for either uieful or hvely conver- | 


lations, they can be witty witkovt ſatire or com» 


| Don-place, and ſerious without being dull. 
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Oxrarony, or the art of ſpeaking well, 
uſeful in every fituaFon of Fife, and abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary wm moſt. A man cannot diſtinguiſh him- 


ſelf without it, in parliament, in the pulpit, or at 
the bar; and even in common converſation, he 
who has acquired an eaſy and habitual eloquence, 


and wio ſpeaks with propriety and accur2ey. wilt 
have a great advantage over thoſe who ſua) ak Ie 
elegantly and incorretl;, The buſineſs cf ora. 
tory is to perſuade: and to pleaſe is the moſt &. 
fectua} ſtep towards perſuading. It is very ad- 
vantageous for a man who ſpeaks in public, tg 
plezle his hearers fo muci1 as to gain iheir aticn- 


tic; wich he cannot pailbly do without tbe 


all. ance of oratory. 

Lins certain, that by ſtudy and Jplication, 
eve; y man may make himſelf a tolerable good 
orator, eloquence depencing upon obſervation 
and care, every man may, if he pleaſes, make 


choice of good inſtead of bad words and phraics, 


may ſpe2k with propriety initead of nmpropriety, 
at:d may be clear and per{picuous in his recitals, 
inſtead of dark and unintelligible : he may have 
grace inſtead of awkwardnels in his geſtures and 
deportmert. In ſhort, it 1s in the power of every 
Tai wich pains and application, to be a very 
agreeavle, mitead of a very difagreeable ſpeaker 
and It 1s well worth the labour ta excel other 


men 
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"men in that particular article in which they excel 


beaſts, | 

Demoſthenes thought it ſo eſſentially necelbiry 
to ſpeak well, that though he paturally fluttered 
and had weak lungs, he refolved by application 
to overcome thoſe diſadvantages. He cured his 


ftammering by putting ſmall pebbles in his mouth, 


and gradually ſtrengthened his lungs, by daily 
-uling himſelf to ipeak loudly and diſtinatly for 
a cenfiderable time. In ſtorn:y weather he often 
viſited the ſea-ſhore, where he ſpoke as loud as 
he could, in order to prepare nmlelf for the noiſe 
and the murmurs of the povular aſſemblies of the 
Athenians, before whom he was to ſpeak. By 
this extraordinary care and attention, and the 
conftant {budy of the heft authors, he became the 
createlt orator that !:iis owny or any other age or 
country have prowuceCs 

Whatever lanouave A nerfon uſes, h» ſhould 
ſpeak it in its gr cateſt purity, and according to the 
rules of grainmar: nor 1s 1c futficient that we do 
not ſpeak a language ill, we nut endervour t9 
{peak it well ; tor which purpoſe, ve ſhoutu. read 
the belt authors with atcention, aud obſerve how 


. people of faſhncn anc education ſpeak. Com- 


mon people, in gezueral, ſpeak 11; they make uſe 
of inelegaat and vulgar exprethons, which pecple 
of rank tever do, In numbers they trequertly 
join the ſingular and the plural together, and 
contoung the maicuhne with the teminine gctt- 
der, and {c}doin make choice of the proper tenſe. 
To avoid all thele taults, we {hould read with at- 
tention, 


\ 
\ 


02 PEDANTRY. 


tention, and chifores the turn and expreffions of. 


the belt authors; nor ſhould we paſs over a word 
that we do not perſetly underſtand, without 
ſearching - _" Z#2quiring for the exact. meaning of 
its. 

It 18 Cad, That a man Re be born x poet; 
but 1t is in his power to make himſelf an orator: 
for to be a poet requires a certain degree of 
ſtrength and vivacity of- mind; but that atten- 


tion, reading, anc labour, are ſufficient to form att. 
@ratlo:s 


PEDANTRY, 


Every excellency, and every virtue has its 
kindred vice or weaknels ; and if carried beyond 
_ eertain bounds, finks 9h the one or the other, 
Generoſity often runs inte profuſion, economy, 
into avaricc, courage into 'raffineſs, caution into 
timidity, and fo on :—iniomuch that 1 believe 
there 1s more judgment required for the proper 


conduct of our virtues, than for avoiding their | 


_ oppolite vices. Vice in its true light is fo de- 
formed, that it ſhocks us at firſt bght ; and would 
hardly ever ſeduce us, if it did not, at firſt, wear 
the maſk of ſome virtue. . But virtue is, in itſelf, 
ſo beautiful, that it charms us at firſt ſight ; en- 
ges us more and more, upon further acquain- 
tance; and, as with other beauties, we think ex- 
\ ceſs impoſlible; it is here that judgment is necet- 
hry, to moderate and dir ect the effects of an ecx- 
ecllent 
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cellent cauſe. In the ſame manner, great learn- 
ing, if not accompanied with found judgment, 
frequently carries us into error, pride, and pe- 
dantry. 

Some learned men, proud of their knwwlaths: 

only ipcak to decide, and give judgme: it without 

appeal. The conſequence of which is, that man= 
kind, provoked by tit inſult, and injured by the 
oppreſſion, revolt ; and, in order to ſhake off the 
tyranny, even call the lawiul authority in que- 
ſhon. The more you know, the modeſter you }; 
ſhould be : and that modeiiy 1s the ſureſt way 
of pratiſying your vanity, Even where you are 
{ure, ſeem rather douvtful :; repreſent, but do not _ 
pronounce: and if you would convince others, 
{eem open to conviction yourſelf, 

Others, to ſhev7 thew learning, or often from 
the prejudices of a ſchool-education, where they 
hear of nothing elſe, are always talking of the 
Ancients as fomething more than men, and oft 
the Moderns as tomeching leſs. Thev are never 
without a claſhe or two in their pockets; they 
ſtick to the old good ſenſe ; they read none of 
the modern traſh; and will ſhew you plainly, 
that no improvement has been 7% IN any one 
art or ſcience theſe laſt ſeventeen hundred years, 
I would by no means have you difown your ac- 
quointance with the Ancients: but {till leſs would 
I have you brag of an excluſive intimacy with 
them. Speak: of the Moderns without contempt, 

; and of the Ancients without idolatry ; : judge them 
all by their merits, but not by their ages; and if 
Fo | 4 "ods 


/ 
f 
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you happen to have an Elzevir claſſic in your 


pocket, neither ſhew 1t nor mention it. 

Some great {cholars, moſt ablurdly draw all 
their maxims, both for public and private lrte, 
| from what they call parallel caſes in the Ancient 


Authors; without conſidering, that, in the firſt 


place, there never were, {ince the creation of the 
world, two cafes exatly pirallel ; and, in the 


next place, that there never was a Je t#ted, or 


ever known, by any hiſtorian with every one ot! 
its circumſtances, which, however, ought to be 
known in order to be reaſoned from, . Reaſon 
upon the caſe Itſelf, and the ſeveral circumſtances 


that attend it, and a accordingly ; but not from 


the authority of ancient neets or hiſtorians. Take 
into your conſideration, if you pleaſe, caſes ſeem- 
ingly analogous ; but take them as helps only, 
not as guides. 
There 1s another ſpecies of learned men, who, 
| though. leſs dogmatical and ſupercihovs, are not 
leſs impertinent. Theie are the communicative 
and ſhining pedants, who adorn their converſa- 
_ tion, even with women, by happy quotations of 
Greek and Latin, and who have contracted ſuch 
a tamuharit” with the Greek and Roman auchors, 
that they call them by certam names or epithets 
denoting intimacy: As old Homer; that ſy rogue 
Horace ; Maro, inſtead of Virgyl; and Naſo, in- 
ſtead of Ovid, Theſe” are often. imitated by 
coxcombs who have no learning at all ; but who 
| have got ſome names, and ſome ſcraps of ancient 


amthors by A, whach they wnproperly and im- 
3 _ partinently 
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pertinently retail in all FART" in hopes of 
pailing for ſcholars. If, therefore, you wonld 
void the accuſation of pedantry, en the one 
' hand, or the ſuſpicion of ignorance on the other, © 
abſtain from Jearned oftentation. Speak the lan- 
0112-6 of the company that you are 1m ; ſpeak it 
Fry ay, and unlarded with any. other, Never 
{::11 wiſer, nor more learned, than the people you 
are withs Wear your learning hke your watch, 
in 2 private pocket ; and do not pull it out, and 
fiike it, merely to ſhow that you have one, If 
| you are aſked what o'clock it is, tell it, but do 


not prociaim it hourly and -_ like the 
 vatchman., _ + 


PLEASURE. 


M ANY young people adopt pleaſures, for 
which they have not the leaſt taſte, only becauſe 
they are called by that name. They often mil 

| take ſo totally, as to imagine that debauchery is 
pleaſure. Drunkenneſs, which is equally deſtruc- 

| tive to body and mind, is certainly a fine plea- 
ſure! Gaming, which draws us into a thouſand 
| ſcrapes, leaves us pennyleſs, and gives us the air 


and manners of an outrageous madman, 1s another | 
moſt exquiſite pleaſure! . 


| Pleaſure is the rock which moſt young people 
| fplit upon: they Jaunch out with crowded fails in 

queſt of it, but without a compals to direc their 
Dc or reaſon ſuſhcient to Keer the veſſel : 


© efore 


Choice, delicacy, and ſecrecy. 


96. PLEASURE. 
therefore pain and ſhame, inſtead of pleaſure, are 


the returns of their voyage. 


A man of pleaſure, in the vulgar acceptation 
of that phraſe, means only a beaſtly drunkard, 
an abandoned rake, and a proiligate ſwearer: we 
ſhould weigh the preſent enjoyment of our plea. 
ſares againſt the unavoidable conſequences of 
them, and then let our common lenſe determine 


' the choice, 


We may enjoy the pleaſures of the table and 
wine, but ſtop ſhort of the pains inſeparably an. 


| nexed to an excels in either. We may let other 
| people do as they will, without formally and en. 


tcntioufly rebuking them for it : But we mult be 
firmly reſolved not to deſtroy our own faculties 
and conſtitution, i in compliance to thoſe who have 
no regard to their own. We may play to give 
vs nleaſure, but not to give us pain; we may play 
for trifles in mixed companies, to amuſe ourſelves 
and «+ form to cuſtom. Good company are not 
fond of having a man reeling drunk among them; 
nor 1s It agreeable to fee another tearing his hair, 
and blaſpheming, for having loſt at play more 
than he is able to pay: or a rake with halt a 
noſe. crippled by coarſe and infamous debauchcs, 
"Thoſe who praftiſe and brag of theſe things make 
no part of good company ; and are moſt unwaill- 
ingly, if ever, admitted into it. A real man 0 


 Zaſhion and pleaiure obſerves decency ; at leaſt, be 


neither borrows nor affects vices ; and if he 1s 10 
unfortur-c as to have any, he gratifies thera with 


W; 


Fl 
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e 


| We ſhould be as attentive to our pleaſures as 
o our {tudies. In the latter, we ſhould gbferve 


nd refle&t upon all we read, and in the former, 
e watchful and attentive to every thing we ſce 

d hear ; and let us never tave to ſay, as fools 
> of things that were ſaid and done befare their. 
\ces, That © indeed they did not mind them, 


becauſe they were thinking of ſomething elſe,” 


Vky were they thinking of fomething elſe? And 
f they were, why Gid they come there? Where- 
ver we are, we ſhould (as it 1s vulgarly expre{ 
d) have our ears and our evcs about us We 
ould liſten to every thing that 1s done, Let 


r otherwiſe, people will be upon their guard 
fore Us. 
All gaming, fteld-fports, and ſuch "OA Or a- 
uſements, where neither the underſtanding nor 
: ſenſes have the leaſt ſhare, are frivolous, and 
e reſource of httle minds, who either do not 
ink, or do not love to think. But the pteaſures 
f 4 man of parts either flatter the ſenſes, or im- 
ove the mind. 
There are liberal and -Niberal hf as well 
liberal and ill:beral arts. Sott.ſh drunkenneſs, 
diierminate gluttony, driving coaches, ruſtic 
orts, ſuch as fox-chaſes, horſc-races, &c. arc 
'vitely below the honeſt and induſtrious pro- 
[ſions of a tailor or ſhoemaker. 


e morning, by ſtudy, whets' the appetite for 
E ibs 


5 obſerve, 'without being thought obſervers: 


he more we apply to buſineſs, the more we 
Ih our Plea ſures; the exerciſe of the mind in 
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the pleaſures of the evening, as the exerciſe 
the body whets the appetite for dinner. Buline; 
and pl-afure, rightly underſtood, mutually aff 
each other; inſtead of being enemies, as fooli 
_ordull people often think them. We cannot taſtg 
pleaſures truly, unleſs we earn them by previou 
bulineſs : and few people do buſineſs well, why 
do nothing elſe. But when I ſpeak of pleaſure 
1 alviays mean the elegant pleaſures of a ration 
being, and not the brutal ones of a ſwine. 


PREJUDICES. 


| Never adopt the notions of any books ya 
may read, or of any company you may kee 
without examining whether they are juſt or not 
a3 you will otherwiſe be liable to be hurried ay 
by prejudices, inſtead of being guided þy reaſon 
and quietly cheriſh error, inſtead of ſeeking f 
truth. 

Uſe and aſſert your own reaſon ; reflect, ex: 
mine, and analyſe every thing, in order to for 
a ſound and mature judgment ; let no 7þ/e dixi 
:inpoſe upon your underſtanding, miſlead yo 
actions, or diate your converſation. Be ear} 
what, if you are not, you will when too late, wi 

you had been. Conſult your reaſon betimes: 


do not ſay, that it wil always prove an unerrin.. 


- guide; for human reaſon is not, infallible : but 
wili prove the leaſt erring guide that you : 

Hollow. Books and converſation wy affiſt it 
b 
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but Lok neither blindly nor implicitly; , try both 


by that beſt rule, which God hath given to direct 
us, reaſon, Of all the troubles, do not decline, 
z3 many people do, that of thinking. The herd 
f mankind can hardly be ſaid to'think; their 
notions are almoſt all adoptive ; and in generat, 
[ believe it is better that it ſhould be ſo; as ſuch 
ommon Pprejucices contribute more to order anc 
quiet, than their own ſeparate reaſonings would 
G, uncultivated and unimproved, as they are. 

Local prejudices prevail only with the herd cf 
mankind ; and do not impoſe upon cultivated, 
tormed, and refletting minds: but then there 
re notions equally falſe, though not ſo glaringly 
blurd, which are entertained by people of fupe- 
wr and improved underſtandings, merely fog 


roper attention to examine, and the penetration 
quilite to determine the truth. ' Thoſe are the 
rejudices which. would have you guard againſt, 
ya manly exertion and attention of your rea- 
ming _—_—_ 


RELIGION. 


r of opinion, it they are ſincere, are to be 
tied ; but not puniſhed or laughed at. The 
ndneſs of the underſtanding is as much to be 


| tied, as the blindneſs of the eyes: and it i 


o 
I! 


Wiker laughable yor crimipal for a nan to fofe . 


E 2 | ms 


jant of the neceſſaxy pains to inveſtipate, the 


RRrons-and miſtakes, however groſs, 1n mat- 
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lis way m either caſe, Charity bids us endeavor 
to ſet them right, by arguments and perſuaſions; 
but charity, at the ſame time, forbids us either a 


to puniſh or raIcule his misfortune. Every ma 2 


ſ:zeks for truth, but Grd only knows who hf t! 
found it. It is unjuſt to perſeente, and abſurd tolfif 
ridicule people for their ſeveral opimons, whid h: 
they cannot help entertaining upon the convictions + 
of their reaſon, Tt is he who tells or as a I v 
that 18 guilty, and not he who honettly and lin 
ecrely beheves the hee. 
The object of all public worſhip in the world nc 
is tne lame; it is that great cternal Being wh m 
created every thing. The difterent manners of Þ: 
worihip are by no means ſubjeQs of ridicudy p! 
Each et thinks kis' own the beſt; and I knofWen 
no infallibls judge in this world, to decide wh an 
4S the bell. - -*; of 


EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 


How little do we refle& on the uſe and v1 77 
of time! It is in every body's mouth, but 
few people's practice. Every fool, who {latte 
away his own time in nothings, frequently utte 
ſome trite common-place ſentence to prove 
once the value and the fleetneſs of time. 
ſun-dials all over Europe have ſome ingen 
inſcription to that effe&t; ſo that nobody iq! 
ders away their time without frequently hean 
and ſfecing how neceſſary it is to employ it i 


EMPLOYMENT OF TIME, LICL 


and how 3 recoverable it 15 if lot, Young; Poop 
are apt to think they have fo invck time befo 


4a. 


TI 


them, that they may Iquand cr bat they leaſt 
4 it, NG Ve- have enough left; as great lortunes 

ave frequently ſeduced people to a ruinous pro- 
7g But all theſe almonitions are ulclets, 
where there is net a fund of g000 Kaſ, ANG Tca- 
ſon to laggelt rather than receive tam, 

Time 18 precious, life ihort, and contequently 
not a tingle moment {hould be loft. Senfible 
men know how to make the mot of time, and 
pot out ther whole: fum ether to intere!t or 
pleaſure : they are never 1ie, but continually 
employed either in amuſenents or iiudy, It 1; 
an untverſal maxim, that idlenels is the mother 
of Vice. It is, however, certain, that lazineſs is 
| the inheritance of fools; and nothing can be to 
deſpicable as x ſſipgard, Cato. the: Cenſor, a 
wife and virtuous Roman, vied to Tay, there were 
but three actions of his life that he regretted. 
The frſt was, the having reveaied a fſceret to 
tis wiſe ; the ſecond, that he had once gone by 
ſen when be mioht have gone Þv Jana ; and the 
third, the having —_a C1;E Gay \ without d97:g. 
any good. 

« Take care cf. the re: nce, for the pounds 
& will take care of themſelves,” was a very juit 
and ferfiOle reflection of ond Br Lownces, the 
famous Secretary of the Treaſury, under Wil 
ham TIT. Anne. and Georoe I. I therefore re- 
commend to you to take care of minutes ; for 
kDurs wil take care of themiclvess Be doing 
| E.2, | _ fome- 
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tomething or other all day long; and not nepte® 
half-hours and quarters of hours, which at the 
vear's end, amount to a great lum. For inſtance: 
there are many ſhort intervals in the day, be- 

tween ſtudies and pleaſures; inſtead of fitting idle 
and yawning 1n thoſe intervals, 1natch up ſome 
valuable book, and continue the reading of that 
book till you have got through it ; never burden 
vour. mind with more than one thing at a time; 
and, in reading this book, do not run over it fu- 
_ perficially, but read every paſſage twice over, 
at leaſt do not paſs on to a ſecond, till you tho- 
roughly underſtand the firſt, nor quit the book 
tilt you are maſter of the ſubjed; for unleſs you 
co this, you may read it through, and not re 
1nember the contents of it for a week. The 
vooks I would particularly recommend, among 
others, are the DMarchioneſs Lambert's advice 
'o ber ſon and daughter ; Cardinal Ret?'s 
 Iaxims, Rochfoucauli's Moral Reflections, 
Bruvere's Chara&ers, Fontenelle's Plurality 
of Worlds, Sir Foftab Child on Trade, Bolin- 
 broke's Works ; for ſiyle, his Remarks on the 
Eiltzry of England, under the name of Sir John 
Olacaſtle; Puffendorf's jus Gentim, and Gro 
tins de Fure Belli et Pacis; the laſt two are 
well tranſlated by Barbeyrac. For occaſional 
| half-hours os lefs, read works of invention, wit, 
_ and humour ; but never"waſte your minutes 0 
trifling authors, Other ancient or modern. 

Nor are pleaſures, idleneſs, or time loſt, pro- 


vided they are the pleetures of a rational being: 
or 
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n the contrary, a certain portion of time employ- 

d in thoſe pleaſures, is very uſefully employed. 
Whatever bufincſs you have, do it the firſt 

moment you can ; never by halves, but finiſh it 


ot be fauntered and trifled with ; and you mult 
t fay tq it as Felix did to Paul, « at a more 
convenient ſexſon I will ſpeak to thee.” The: 
moſt convenient ſfeaton tor buſineſs is the firit ; 
ut ſtudy and valinels, in ſome meaſure, point out 
hew 021 times, 10 a man cf ſenſe; time 1s much 
tener ſquandered away in the wrong choice 


IurES. 
Diſpatch is the foul of buſineſs ; _ nothing . 
ontributes more to dilpatch than method, Lay 


violably, as far as unexpeQed incidents may al- - 
ow. Fix one certain hour and day: 1n the week 
or your accounts, and keep. them together 11 
heir proper order ; by which means they will re- 
uire very little time, and you can never be much 
heated. Whatever letters and papers you keep, 
locket and tie them up in their reſpective claſles, 
0that you may inſtantly have recourte to any 
ne, Lay down a method alfo for your reading, 
or which you allot a certain jhare of your morn- 
gs ; let it be a conſiſtent and conſecutive courſe, 
nd not in that deſiltory and immethodical man- 
er, in which many people read ſcarps of differ- 
nt authors upon different ſubjects, Keep a - 
ful and ſhort cHmmon place book of what you 
KF. 4 reads 
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nthout interruption, if poſſible, Bulineſs muſt 


nd 4mproper methods of amulcment and. j1ca»- 


own a method for every thing, and itick to 1t - 
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read, to help your memory only, and not for ye, 
Cantic quotations. Never read hiitory without 
having maps, and a chronological book, or ta. 
L oe ly1ng by you and conſtantly recurred to; 

ithout which, taltory 1 1s only a confuled heap of 
£:Qs. | 

You will ſay, it may be, as many young peo- 
ple would, that all this order and metnod is very 
troubletome, only fit for- Quli people, and a dil. 
creeable reitraint upon the noble fire cf youth, 
1 deny 1t ; and allect on the contrary, that it will 
procure you both more time and 1nore taſte tor 
vour pleaiures; and fo far from beine tro): 
{5me to you, that after you have purſued it 1 
month, it would be troubleſome to vou to lay it 
ahde. Buſineſs whets the appetite, and- oives 1 
taite to pleaſures, as exerciſe does to food: and 
buſineſs can never be done without method: it 
raiſes the ſpirits for pleaſures ; and a ſþeFac!s, a 
ball, an aſſembly, will much more ſenfibly altett 
a man who has employed, than a man who las 
loſt, the preceding part of the day ; nay, I vill 
venture to fay, that a fine lady will ſcem to have 
more charms to a man of {tudy or iutinels, tha: 
to a ſaunterer. The ſame I: Mefneſs runs thro 
his whole conduct, and he 1s as infipid 1 tus 
pleaſures, as incflicient in every thing elſe, 

1 hope you cara your pleaſures, ai:d conſe- 
guently taſte them ; for, by the way, I kuow a 
great PANY MEN, W ho call themſelves men G& 
prentiure, but who, in troth, bye none. They 
& Cpt Otner Peopie's agiſernminately, without 

any 
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ny taſte of thar own. I have known them often 
fic exceſſes upou themielves, becauie they 
houoht them genteel ; tlough they fat as awk- 
-ardly upon. them as other people's clothes would 
ve done. Have no pleaſures but \ VOur OWN, 
id thea you will ſhine i them, 

Many people think that they are 1 ; pleaſures, 
rovided they are neither in ſtudy nor in vulinels, 
lothing like it ;- they are domg notiung, and 
moht juſt as well Le afleey. They contract 
itudes: from la-incis, and thev oily irequen 
ſe places where they are free from all re:traints 
nd attentionss Be vpon your guard cwGgaiult 
his idie profuſion of time ; and let every pl:ce 
ou go to be either the ſcene of quick and tively 
leaſfares, or the ſchool of your improvements ; 
t every company you go into, enher gratity. 
our ſenſes, extend your knowledge, or refine. 
Four MNANNETS, Ds 

If, by accident, two or three hours are ſome-. 
imes wanting for ſome uſeful purpoſe, borrow 
hem from your fleep. Six, or at moſt {even, 
lours fleep 1s, for a conſtancy, as mucit as you: 
r any body can want: more 18 only lazincfs and 
0z1ng, and 1s both unwholeſome and ftupitying. 


hould Keep you up till four or five o'clock 1n 
ne morming, rite exactly at vour utual time, that 
jou m2y not Joſe the precious morning hours; 
nd that the want of fleep may. force you to g0 
0 bed carlier the next ::19ht, 

E 5  Abore 


f by, chance, your buſineſs or your plealures' 
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Above all things, guard againſt frivolouſnefs, 
The frivolous mind is always buſted, but to itt! 
purpoſe: it takes little objects for great ones, ond 
throws away upon trifies that time and attention 
which only important things deſerve. Nicknacks, 


| butterfites, theijs, infects, &c. are the only objec; 


of their molt jerions reſearches. They contem- 
plate the dreſs not the characters, of the company 
they keep. They attend more to the decoration 
of a play, than to the ſenſe of it; and to the 
ceremonies of a court, more than to its politics, 
Such an employment of tune. iS an abſolute lols 
of it, , 

To conclude this fubjeCt: Sloth, indolence 
and efeminacy, are pernicious and unbecomng 
a young fellow; let them be your reſource tort; 
vears hence at ſooneſt. Determine at all events 
and however dragreeably it may be to you 1 
ſome reipe&ts, and for forte time, to keep the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and faſhionable company ot th 
place you are at, either for their rank, or fo 
ther learning, or le belle efprit et Ie gout. Thi 
gives you credentials to the beſt companies, where 
ever you go afterwards. 

Know the true value of time; ſnatch, ſeize 
and enjoy every moment of it. No idle nd 
lazineſs, no procraſtination ; never put off till tc 
morrow what you can do to-day, That was t 
rule of the famous and unfortunate Penfionan 
De Wnt; who, by ſtrictly following it, founc 
time not only to do the whole bulineſs of the R 


Py but to paſs his evenings at aſſemblies and 
- fuppars 


YANITY , T07 
:Ofs.- 


VANITY. 


Bt extremely on your guard againſt vanity, - 
the common failing of inexperienced youth, bur - 


particularly againſt that kind of vanity that dubs 


2-man a coxcomb; a character which, once ac. - 
quired, 18 ngore indelible than that of the prieſt. _ 
hood. It is not to be imagined by how many 

different ways vanity defeats its own purpoſes, - 


One man decides peremptorily upon ever v {ub. 
jeQ, betrays his 1gnorance upon many, anc. .tews 
a diſguſting preſumption upon the ret; ancther 
deſires to appear ſucceſsful among the women ; 


he hints at the encouragement he has reveived | 


from thoſe of the mott diſtingmſhed rank ang 
beauty, and intimates a particuiar connection 


with ſome one: if it 1s true, it is ungenerous ; if 
falſe, it is infamous; but in either caſe he deſtroys 
the reputation he wants to get. Some flatter their. 


yanity, by little extraneous objects which have 


not the leaſt relation to themſelves; ſuch as being. 


deſcended from, related-to, or acquainteu with 


people of diſtinguiſhed merit, and emineut cha- + 


raters, - They talk perpetually of their grand- 
father Such-a-one, their uncle, and their intimate 
friend, Mr Such-a-one, whom pollibly, they are 
hardly acquainted with. But admitting it ail to 


be as they would bave it, what then? Have they 
| E 6 - She: 


knppers, as if he had nothing elſe to do or think . 
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the more merit for thoſe accidents? Certainly 
not. On the contrary, their taking up adventt- 
tious, proves their want of intrinſic merit; a rich 
man never horrows. Take this rule for granted, 
28 a never failing one, "That you muſt never ſeem 
to affett the character in which you have a mind 
to ſhine, Modeſty is the only fure bait, when 
you an gle for praiſe. The affeRation of courage 
will make even a brave man paſs only for a bully: 
25 the afleation of wit will make a man of parts 
peis for a coxcomb. By this modeſty I do not 
T1n timidity and awkward baſhfulneſs. On the 
contrary, be inwardly firm and ſteady, know 
vour own value, whatever it may be, and act up03 
that principle ; but take great care to let no- 
boily diſcover that you do know your own value. 
Whatever real merit you have, other people will 
cicover ; and people always magnify their own 
cilcoyeries, as they leſſen thoſe of others. 


VIRTUE. 


Virtur is a fubjet which deſerves your 
and every man's attention.' It confilts in doing 
good, and in ſpeaking truth: The effects of it 
therefore, are advantageous to all mankind, and 
to one's ſelf in particular. Virtue makes Us 
pity and relieve the misfortunes of mankind ; 
it makes us promote juſtice and good order 1n 
lociety ; and, in general, contributes to what- 
ever tends to the real good ef mankind. To 

ourichves 
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ourſelves it gives an inward comfort and fatisfac- 
tron, which nothing elſe can do, and which no- 
thing can rob us of. All other advantages de- 


_ pend upon others, as mnch as upon ourleivese. 


Rich's, power and greatneſs, may be taken 
away from us, by the violence and injuſtice of 
oth:rs, or by inevitable accidents, but. virtue de- 


pends only upon ourlelves, and nobody can take 
K away from us. Sicknefs may deprive us of. 


all the pleaſures of the body ; but 1t cannot de- 
prive us of our virtue, nor of the ſatisfaction: 
' which we feel from it. A virtuous man, under 
all the misfortunes,of Jife, ſtill finds an mward. 
comfort and ſatisfaction which makes hum happier 
than any wicked man can be with all the other 
advantages of life, If a man has acquired great 
power and riches, by falſchood, mjuttice, and op- 
preſſion, he cannot enjoy them ; becauſe his con- 
ſcience will torment him, and conſtantly reproach 
bim with the means by which he got them. 'The 


{tings of his conſciznce will not even let him 


{leep quietly ; but he will dream of his crimes : 
and in the day-time, when alone, and when he 
has time to think, he will be uneaſy and 
melancholy. He 1s atraid of every thing; for 
7S he knows mankind mult hate him, he has 
reaton to think they will hurt him if they can, 
Whereas, if a virtuous man be ever fo poor or 
mnfortunate in the world, Nil his virtue is its 


ow: reward, and will comfort him under all af- 


Hiftrons. The quiet and fatisfaftion of his con- 
ſince maks him cheerful by day, and ſleep 
 lound 


- 
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found of nights; he can be alone with pleaſure, 
and is not afraid of his own thoughts. Virtue 
forces her way, and ſhines through the obſcurity . 
of a retired life; and ſooner or later. it always is. 
rewarded. _ Of 

To conclude:-—Lord Shafteſbury ſays, that 
he would be virtuous for his own ſake, though 
nobody were to know it; as he would be clean - 
for his own ſake, though nobody were .to ſee. 
hin. 
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USEFUL MISCELLANEOUS. 
OBSERVATIONS 
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MEN anDd MANNERS. 


\; 
SELECTED FROM 


' LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. | 


A MAN who does not folidly eſtabliſh, and 
really deſerve, a character of truth, probity, good 
manners, and good morals, at his firſt ſettmg out 
in the world, may impoſe, and ſhine like a meteor 
for a ſhort time, but will very ſoon vaniſh, and be 
extinguii2d with contempt. People eaſily par- 
den, in young men, the common Irregularities of 
the ſenſes ; but they co not forgive the leaſt vice 
of the heart. 

The opreateſt Ginn may be done ſo awk- 
ward'y and bunglingly as to offend ; and diſagrees. 
_ able things may be done ſo ogrecably as almoſt ts 


oblige. 
There 
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T12 MISCELLANZOUS OBSERVATIONS: 


There are very few captains of foot, who are. 


_ not auch better company thai ever Ieſcartes or 


Sir Iſaac Newton were. TI honour and reſpe&t 
fuch fuperior genuiles ; but I delire to converſe 
with p_ople of this world, who bring into com- 
pany their ſhare, at leaſt of cheeriulneſs, good- 
breeding, and knowledge of mankind. In com- 
mon life, one much oftener”' wants {mall money 
and {\uver, than gold, Give me a man who has: 
zady calh about him for preſent expences ; ſix- 
pences, ſhillings, hali-erowns, and crowns, which 
circulate eally.; but a main who has only an ingot. 
of gol 2Hout him, 1s much. ahove common Pur-: 
poſes, and his riches are not handy nor conve- 
nient. Have as much gold as you pleaſe in one. 
pocket, bur take care always to keep change in 
the other : for you will much oftener have occa- 
fon for a {hilling than tor a guinea. 
Advice is ſeldom welcome, and thoſe who want 


it the moſt, atways like it the leaſt, 


Envy is one of the meaneſt and moſt torment. 


ing of all paſſions, as there is hardly a perſon 


exiſting that has not given uncaſinels to an en-. 
yious breeft ; for the envious man cannot he 

happy, while he beholds others ſo.- | 
A great action will always meet with the ap-- 
probation of mankind, and the mward pleaſure 

which 1t produces is not to be expreſſed. 
Humanity is the particular characteriſhc of 
great minds ; litthe vitious minds *abound with 
anger and revenge, and are incapable of feel- 
ug 
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1082 the exalted pleafure of rg their ene-- 
Er; 

The ignorant and the weak only are 1dle, 
' thoſe who have acquired a good ſtock of know- 
ledge, always defire to increaſe it, Knowledge 
is like power 1n this re{peC&t, that thoſe who have 
the molt, are moſt deſirous of having more, Id!:;- 
neſs 1s only the refuge of weak Wins, and the 
holiday of fools, 

Every man has a natural right to his liberty ; 
2nd wheever endeavours to- raviſh it from him, 
Ceferves death more than the robber who attacks 
V's TOr Our money on the highway. 

Modeſty is a commendable quality, and gene- 
rally accompanies true merit; it engages and 
captivates the minds of people; for nothing is 
more ſhocking and diſpuſtiul, than prefuraptton 
and impudence, A man 1s deipiied who is always 
commending himſelf, and who 1s the hero of tys 
own ſtory. 


Not to perform our promite is a folly, a dif- 


honour, and a crime. Tt 18 a folly, becauſe no 
ons will rely on us afterwards; and tt is a diſho- 
rour and a crime. becauſe truth 3 is the firſt duty 
_ of religion and morality ; and whoever 18 not 
poſſeiſec! of truth, cannot be ſuppoſed to have any 
one £0903 quality, and mult be held in act? ſtation 
by all good men. 

Wit may create many admirers, but WI 
fey friends. It ſhines and dozzles like the neon» 
day inn, but, he that too, is very apt to ſeorchy 
and tnerefore is always feared, 'The milder 
, Taornomg. 
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morning and evening light and heat of that. 
' planet ſooth and calm our minds. iNever ſeek. 


for wit ; if it preſents itſelf, well and good ; but 
even in that caſe, let your judgment interpoſe ; 
and take care that it be not at the exPence of any 
body. Pope ſays very truly, 


There are whom Heav'n has bleſt with ftore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to goverm it. 


And, in another place, I doubt with too much 


truth, - 


For Wit and Judgment ever are at trife, 
Tho? meant each other's end, like man and wife, 


A proper lecrecy is the only myſtery of able- 


men ; myſtery is the only ſecrecy of wenn and 


cunning Ones. 

To tell any friend, wife, or miſtr any fo 
cret with which they have nothing to do, is dif= 
covering to them ſuch an unretentive weaknels, as 
muſt convinee them that you will tell it to twenty 
others, and conſequently that they may reveal 
it without the riſk of being diſcovered. But a 


ſecret properly communicated, only to thoſe who 


are to be concerned in the queſtion, will pro- 
bably be kept by them, though they ſhould be a 
good many. Little feerets are commonly told 


_ again, but great ones generally kept. 


A man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will 
equally have nothing told him. | 

It a fool knows a ſecret, he tells it becauſe he 
15 a fool: if a knave' knows one, he tells it 
wherever it is his intercſt to tcll it. But women 
and 
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and young men are very apt to tell what ſecrets 
they know, from the vanity of having been 


truſted, Truſt none of theſe wherever you can 


help it. 

In your ſfriend{hips, and in your enmities, let 
your confidence and your hoſtlities have certain 
bounds; make not the former dangerous, nor the 
latter irreconcileable. There are ſtrange viciſſ- 
tudes in buſineſs! 

Smooth your way to the head through the 
' heart. The way of reaſon is a good one: but it 
is commonly ſomething longer, and perhaps not 


10 ſure, 
Spirit 15 now a very faſhionable word: to at 


with ſpirit, means only to a& raſhly, and to talk 


indiſereetly. An able man ſhews his ſpirit, by 


gentle words and reſolute actions: ; he neither 


hot nor timid, 
Patience is a moſt neceſſary eakbeation is 


buſineſs : many a man would rather you heard 


his ſtory than granted his requeſt. One muſt ſeem * 


to hear the unreaſonable demands of the petulant, 
unmoved, and the tedious details of the dull, un- 
tired, That is the leaſt price that a man muſt 
pay for a high ſtation. 

It is always right to GeteCt a fraud, and to 
perceive a folly ; but it is often very wrong to 
expoſe either. A man of buſineſs ſhould always 
have his eyes open ; but muſt often ſeem to have 
them ſhut. 


In courts, (and every where elfe) baſhfulnef 


and timiCity are as prejudicial on one hand, as 
| umpudence 
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64 8" and raſhneſs are on. the other. A 

y aſſurance, and a cool intrepidity, with an 
aatarioy MOcny, are the true and necetlary me- 
dium. 

Never apply for what vou fie very little _ 
bability of obtaining; for you will, by atking 
1mproper and unattainable things, acculiom the 
miniſters to refuſe you ſo often, that they will 
find it eaſy to refuſe you the propereſt, and moſt 
reaſonable ones. It is a common, but a moſt 
raitaken rule at court. to aſl; for every thing in 
order to get iomething; you do get Tomething i 
it, it 13 true, but that ſomething is refulals aud 
ridicule, -Fhs maxun, hke the former, 18 of pe- 
neral avplication.. | 

A cheerful caly countenance = behaviour are 
very ulctul: taey make fools think you a good- 
natured man: and they make deſ!; 38 men think 
' you an nndeiigning one. 

Fhere are fome occaſions in which a man muſt 
tell lalf his ſecret, in order to conceal the reſt; 
but there 13-{ctdom-one in which a man jthould tel 
it all, Great {kill is neceſſary, to know how tar 
to go, and where to {ton, 


Ceremony 3s neceflary, as the outwork and Cee 
fence of manners. 


A man's own zood-breeding is his beſt ſecurity 

agaiilt other people's il] manners. _ 
Good-breeding carries along with it a dignity; 
that is reſnetted by tt» moſt petulant. Ul-breed- 
ing mvites and authorities the familiarity of the-. 
molt tizid. No man ever {21d a pert thing bo 
7 - 
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the Duke ot Mariborough. No man ever ſaid a 
civil one, (though many a flattering one) to Sr 
Robert Walpole. | 

Know ledge may give weight, but accompliſh» 
ments only grve luſtre; and ; ny more people ſee 
than weigh, 

Moſt arts require has ſtudy and application 
but the moſt ufetul art of all, that of pleaſing, re- 
quires only the deſire. | 

| It 65 to be preſumed, that a man of common 
Tenle, who does not defire to pleaſe, defires no- 
tiung at all ; nee he muſt know that he cannot 
ebtain any thi ng without it. 
A Kkilful negotiator will moſt carefully Lin 

guwih between the little and the great objes of 
his buſineſs, and will be as frank and open in the 
former, as he will be ſecret and periinactous mt 
the Jattei, This maxim holds equally true in 
common life, - 

The Duc de Sully chſerves very juſtly, in | his 
Memoirs, that nothing contributed more to his riſe 
than that prudent economy which he had obſerved 
_ from his youth; and by which he had always a 
ſam of money before hand, in caſe of emergencies. 

It is very Cifficult to 6x the particular peint of 
_ economy: the beſt error of the two 1s on the par- | 
ſimonicus fide. That may be corrected, the 
_ other cannot. | 
| The reputation of penerofity is t6 be pur- 
chaſed pretty cheap ; it does not depend ſo much 
_ upon 2 man 's general EXPENCe, as it coes- vpon 
his giving hand{omely where 1t 15 mou to give 


IT 
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at all, A man, for inſtance, who ſhould give a 
f-rvant four ſhillings, would paſs for covetous, 
_ whiie he who gave him a crown would be rec- 
koned generous ; fo that the difference of thoſe 
two oppoſite characters turns upon one ſhilling. 
A man's character, in that particular, depends a 
_ great deal upon the report of his own ſervants, 
a mere trifle above common wages makes their 
_ report favourable. CE 

Take care always to form your eſtabliſhment 
fo much within your income, as to leave a ſuſh- 
cient fund for unexpeted contingencies, and a 
prudent liberality, "There is hardly a year, 1 
any mars life, in which a ſma]l ſum of ready mo» 
_ ney may not be employed to great advantage 
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He who intends t' adviſe the young and gay, 
Muſt quit the common road---the former way | 
Which hum-drum pedants take to make folks wiſe, 
By praiſing virtue, and decrying vice. | 
Let parſons tell what dreadful ills will fall 
On ſuch as liſten when their paſtions call : 
We, from ſuch things our pupils to affright, 
Say not their fins, but that they're unpolite ;_ 
To ſhew their courage, beaus wou'd often dare, 
By Blackeſt crimes to brave old Lucifer : 
But who of breeding nice, of carriage civil, 
Wou'd treſpais on govd-manners for the devil; 
Or merely to diſplay hi want of fear, 
Be damn'd hereafter, t: be laugh'd at here 2 
mn | 
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PREFACE to the SECOND EDITION, 


T't Polite Philoſopher was printed originally 
t Edinburgh *, and part of the edition ſent up 
o London. The novelty of the title, and, to ſay 
ruth, of the performance itſelf, for it is written 
n a manner never before made uſe of in our lan- 
age, recommended it to ſome, and prejudiced it 
n the opinion of others; but time, which is the , 
ouchſtone of ſuch productions, djd juſtice to 
hs work, and at laſt procured it an eſteem, not 
only here, but abroad. This, together with my 
rreat eſteem for its ingenuous author, who is now 
n Italy, and who js allowed by all who knew him 
to be truly a Polite Philoſopher, occaſioned my 
ſending this ſecond edition into the world. 

The intent of the author (for I very well knew 
his intent). was, to make men af:zmed of their 
vices) by thewing them how r1dicutous they were 
made by them, and how impoſlible it was for a 
bad man to be polite. It may be graver books 
have been written on this ſubject, but few more 
to the point: its author bcing equally {:ulled in 
books and in men, in the dead languages aiid the | 
living : I preſume, therefore, that his obſervations 
wall be generally found true, and his maxuns juit, 

At firſt hight, it may ſeem that this book is 
calculated only for a ſew ; but I beg; leave to 0! + 
ſerve, that in truth there are but fe: to whom 1t 
may not be uſefut, As every man mm lis ſtation 
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orght to be honeſt, ſo every man in his behaviour 
.may be polite ; nay, he ought to be fo, becauſe 
he will be fure to find his account in it; fince it 
is a quality. eakier diſcerned, and of confcquence 
ſocner- rewarded than the "SEES We muſt know 
and converſe with -a. man to be convinced of his 
probity,; whereas we perceive at firſt ſight whe- 
' ther'he has good manners ; by this we are pre- 
judiced in his favour; and who then would not 
Afirive to Hearn an art at once ſo ealy, and {o 
_extenhve in-its uſes 
But, if it be beneficial to all, it 18 peculiarly 


neceſſary to Youth. It is at once a remedy for * 


baſhfulneſs, and a preſervative againſt the con- 
trary vice, A polite perſon ſtands m the tniddle, 
between a ſheepiſh modeſty and a diſtaſteful 
Bboldneſs. It is the habit which adds the laſt po- 
liſh to education, brightens the man of letters, 
and ſpreads a gloſs over that Tort of learning 
which would otherwiſe appear pedantic. The 
polite man may not only underſtand Latin and 
Greek, but may alfo introduce 'them mto dil- 
courſe, provided it be before proper company, 
and on.z proper occaſton. The unpohiſhed ſcho- 
jar lugs them in whenever they occur ; quotes 
Ovid to his miſtreſs, and repeats a paſſage from 
YPolyzneys to a captain-of the guards. To our 
youth, therefore, I beg leave to recommend this 
conciſe manuel, which will coſt them but littk 


Aune to read, and no great pains to practiſe, 


.F@ 


Mike. 
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' TO THE AUTHOR. 


elut materna tempora myrto. '; VIRGO 


a 


_— 


V ren Vice the ſhelter of a maſk di{dain'd, 
hen Folly triumph'd, and a Nero reign'd, 
tronius roſe, ſatiric, yet polite, 
nd ſhew'd the glaring monſter full in ſight ; 
o public mirth expos*d th? imperial beaſt, 
nd made his wanton court the common jeft. 
In your correQive page his wit we ſee, 
nd all the Roman lives reſtor'd in thee 2 
o 15 the piece proportion'd to our times; 
or every age diverſifies its crimes z 
nd vice, with Proteus art, in one conceals 
Vhat in the next more boldly it reveals; 
n different ſhapes drives on the laſhing trade, 
And makes the world one changing maſquerades 
The griping wretch, whoſe av'rice robs the town 
To gain his point, a holy look puts 0n : 
To earth directs his hands, to heav'n his eyes, 
And, with a ſhew of grace, defrauds and lies. 
TY ambitious courtier, but for different ends, 
With ſeeming zeal the public good defends. 
Th? enthuſiaſt thinks to him the ſtandard giv'n 
Of truth divine, the maſter-key of heav'n, 
The pettifogger, fce'd, Tupports the cauſe, 
Howe'er unjuſt, and wreſts the injur'd laws. 
To courage bullies; fons to wit pretend ; 
And all can proſtitute the name of friend. 
Yet though men want but eyes to ſee the cheat, 
They chooſe to wink, and help their own deceit. 
The herd of fools delign themſelves a prey, 
Which every knave purſues his private ways _ 
# oF 7 
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The queſtion, ForRESTER, is ſomething fark; 
How ſhall the wiſe the motley ſcene regard; 
While men ourſelves, can we unmov*dſtand by? 
Pain*'d while we {mile; or guiitleſs fhall we cry? 
Humanity to grief would give the rule, ' 

But ſtronger Reaſon ſides with Ridicule. 

O! that thy work, inſtructive, but refin'd, "8 
The pleax:ing image of your ealy mind; 

(Which like the ſtatues wronght by Phidian art, 
1s one fair whole complete in every part), 
May cure the lighter follies of the age, 


_ Cool Bigot-zeal, and ſoften Party-ragez MI 
Expoſe 1lI-nature, Pedantry o'ercome, i 
Strike AﬀeCtation dead, and Scandal dumb; Jong 
Reſtore free Converle to its native light, <a 
And teach mankind with eaſe to grow polite. Phil 
Then round thy brow the myrtle garland twine, IM ""** 

| The grateful recompence of toils like thine ; 011 th 
Secure in all you write or do, to pleaſe; _ 8 Pr 
Join wit with ſenſe, with underſtanding eaſe. \ Vo 
Already here your juſt applauſes rile, | Plulo: 
And the belles read you with tranſported eyes: GON ; 

_ Some in the ſweeteſt notes repeat thy lays : be un 
Others, harmonious, ſpeak the author's praiſe : teach 
All to approve, with equal zeal conſpire; Wiitiic 
- What more can fortune give ?--—or you delire? © PC 
As. Paris, Jolt in paſſionate ſurprize, LCA 

To Love's refiſtleſs queen aflign'd the prize : ould 
$9 wile you Beauty treat with ſuch regard, s the | 
 TheYovely theme ſhall be your beſt reward; M2 ® 


Venus {hall from the ſhepherd's debt be free: s Doligin 


And by the fav'rite fair, repay the debt to thee, "32. 
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POLITE PHILOSOPHER, 


VI ETHOD requires, that, in my entrance on 

his work, I ſhould explain the nature of that 

cience to which I have given the name of Polits 

Philſopby : and, though I am not very apt tv 

mite methodically, yet I think It becomes me, 
1 this eG to {hew that my title 1s ſomewhat 
> propos 


Folks who are killed in Greek tell us, that 
Plofophy means no more than the love of wit-_ 
wm : and 1, by the adjunctivn of polite, would 
be uaderſtood to mean that ſort of witdom which 


aches men to be at peace in themſelves, an} 
tefther by their words or behaviour to Glu; 
the peace of others. 

fcademical critics may perhaps expect, that L 
ould at leaſt quote ſome Greek ſage or other, 
s the patron of that kind. of knowledge, which 
[am about to reftore;. and as 1 pique my{c if on 
vliging every man in his way, I {hall pat thera 
1 mind of one ArisTIPPus, who was Trofetior 
| Polite Philoſophy at Syracuſe, in the cdavs of 
& famous King Dionyſus, in whoſe favo.tr he 
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 Nood higher than even Plato himfelf, Shout? 
_ they go farther, and demand an account of his 

tenets, I muſt turn them over to Horace, who kas 
compriſed them all in one line, 


Onnis Ariſt; >pum deruit colur, et flatus, ef res. 
Secure his ſoal preſerv'd a conſtant frame» 
Thro* every varying ſcene of life the ſame. 


In the court of the king of Sicily, this wiſe F 
man enjoyed all the delights that would have {a £ 
tisfied a ſenſual mind ; but it was the uſe of theſe y 
which ſhewed him a true philoſopher. He was WM t 

_ temperate in them, while he poſſeſſed them ; and M FH 
eaſy without them, when they were no longer mW a; 
| his power. In a word, he had the integrity of Ml e« 

Diogenes, without his charlifhneſs ; and as bn 

wildom was uſcfu] to himſelf, fo it rendered hin W b: 
agrecable to the reſt of the world, pr 
Ariſtippus had many pupils ; but, for the regu qu 
lar ſucceſſion in his ſchool, it has either not been pil 
recorded by the Greek writers, or at leaſt, by any Rt 
of them that came to my hand, Among the 1 
| Romans, indeed, this kind of knowledge was il me 
"Ihe higheſt eſteem ; and that. at the time when as |} 
the reputation of the commonwealth was at i oug 
greateſt height. Scipio was lefs wiſtinguiſhed vl & 
the laurels he acquired from foreign conquel' 
than by the myrtle garment he wore as a profeſls 
in this art. The familiar letters of Cicero a 
| fo many ſhort leQures in our ſcience, and t 
| Kfe of Pomponius Atticus a praxis only on Pol 


Pluloſophy. Os 
wo 
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[l would not be ſuſpeed to mention theſe great 
nxmes with an intent to diſplay my learning; far 
. be it fron me to write a ſatire on the ace: all I 
aim at is, to convince the beau eſprits of our- 
times, that what” I teach, they. may. receive with : 
diſparagement, finte they tread thereby i in the 
fame road with the greateſt heroes of antiquity; | 
and in this way at leaſt, emulate the charaQters of 
Alexander and Czfar.” Or, if thoſe old-faſhion-- 
ed commanders excite-not their ambition, I will 
venture to aſſure them, that, in this tra& only, 
they will be ablets approach the imniortal Price 
Eugene; who, glorious from his courage, and 
amiable from his clemeney, is yet leſs diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his rank than by his politeneſs. | 

After naming Prince Eugene, it would de- 
baſe my ſubject to add another example. I ſhall 
proceed therefore” to the taking' notice of ſuch 
qualities of the mind as are requiſite for my pu- 
pils to have; previous io the receipt 'of ' theſe ins - 
ſtruQtions. 

But as vanity' is ore of the greateſt impedi- : 
ments in the road of a polite philoſopher ; and 
| as he who takes upon him to be a'preceptor, 
ought at leaſt not 'to give an ill example to his 
Kholars ; it will not be 3 1mproper for me to de- 
care, that, i in compoſing this piece, I had in my 
eye that precept of Seneca, Hec atiis dic, ut dum” 
dicis, audias thſe ſcribe ut dum ſeripſeres, legase 
Which for the ſake of the ladies, I ſhall tranſlate 
into Engliſh, and into verſe, that I may gratify” 
my OWN- IO to rhyming, 

F'4. Speaking* 
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| Speaking to others, what you dictate hear; 
And learn yourſelf, while teaching you appear. 


Thus you ſee me ſtripped of the ill-obeyed au- 
Aority of a pedagogue; and are for the future 
to conſider me only as a ſchool-fellow playing the 

:naſter, that we may the better conquer the dif- 
$culties of our taſk. : | 

'To proceed then in the charaQter, which, for 
my own fake, as well as yours, TI have put on, ict 
me remind you in the firft place, | 

Phat Reaſon, however antique you may#think 
it, 15 a thing abſolutely neceſſary in the compo- 
iition of Jum who endeavours at acquiring 3 
philoloplie -2] politeneſs ; and let us receive it as 3 
maxim, that without reaſon, there 1s no being 2 
fine zentleman. 

However, to ſoften at the ſame time that we , 
wield to this conſtraint, T.tell my blooming aud'- 
ence with pleaſure, that reaſon, like a fop's undcr- 

vailteoat, may be worn out of ſight; and, pr9- 

+ided it be worn at all, T ſhall not quarrel with 
| LCM, though vivacity, like a laced thirt, be Þ Put 
over it to conceal it ; for, to purſue the compart- 
*:11, our minds ſafer no leſs from inauicretion, 
than our bodies from the injuries of the weather. 
Next to this, another out-of-tho-way qualii- 
cation mult be acquired ; and that is, calmne/5s 
Let not the ſmarts of the univerſity, the ſparks ol 
the {ide-boxes, or the gentes!, furtterers of the 
drawing-room, imagine, that T will deprive them 


of thoſe elevated en a ormagth dr ng tea V he y 
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toaſt, gallanting a {any or ron? like a butter- 
fly, through a parterre of beauties. Io; 1 om 
far from being the author of ſuch {vere ſti 
tions ; but am, on the contrary, willing to 1n- 
dulge them in their pleaſures, as long as they 


preſerve their ſenſes. By which I would be un- 
_ derſtood to, mean, while-they act in character, 


and ſuffer not a fond inclination, an alpiring va- 
nity, or a giddy freedom, to tranſport them into 
the doing any thing which may forfeit preſent ad- 
vantages, or entail upon them future pain. | 

I ſhall have trequent occalion in the following 
pages to ſhe from exampies, of what mighty 


ule reaſon and an undiliurbed temper are, to inen 


of great commerce in the world; and therefore 
{hall infift no farther on them here, 
- The Jait diſpolition of the foul which I ſhall 


do as neceſlary to him who would become. 


a proficient in this ſcience, 1s good-nature ; a qua- 
lity, which, as Mr Dryden laid in a decicacion 
to one of the. beſt-natured men of his time, de- 
ſerves the higheſt eſteem, though from aa unac- 
countable depravity both of taite and movals, it 
meets with the lealt, For, can there be any thing 
more amiable in human nature, than to thiul, 
to ſpeak, and to do, whater7er good lies in our 
power unto all ! No man who looks upon the tun, 
and who feels that cheerfulneſs, which his beams 
inſpire, but would rather wiſh himfelf like 1o glo- 
rious a being, than to reſemble the tiger, how- 
ever formidable for its fiercenels, or the ſerpent, 
_—_ tor þis hiſſing, and dreaced for his fting. 
PF 's Good- 
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Good-nature may indeed be made almoſt as dis. 
_ fulive as day-light ; but ſhort are the'ravages of 
the tiger, innocent the bite of a ſerpent, to the 
vengeance of a cankered heart, or the malice of 
an invenomed tongue « To this let me add ano- 
.ther argument in favour of this benevolence of 
ſoul : and farther perſuaſions will, I flatter myſelf, 
| be unneceſſary. Good-nature adorin every Per- 
fe&tion a man 1s maſter of, and throws a veil 
over every blemiſh which would otherwiſe ap- 
pear. Ina word, like a ſkilful painter, it places 
his virtues 1n the faireſt light, and caſts all bis. 
foibles into ſhade. 
Thus, in a few words, ſenſe, WE EDO and 
 fweetneſs, are eſſential to a Polite Philoſopher, 
And if you think you cannot acquire theſe, even 
lay my book aſide. But before you do that, in- 
dulge me yet a moment longer, Nature denies 
the firſt to few; the ſecond is in every man's 
power ; and no man need be without the laſt, 
who either values general eſteem, or is not indi. 
. ferent to public hate, For te ſay truth, what is 
necollary to make an honeſt man, property ap- 
plied, would make a pohte one: and as almoſt 
every one would take it amis, if we ſhould deny 
tim the firſt appellation ; ſo you may- perceive 
from thence how few there are, who, but- from 
their own indiſcretion, may deſerve the ſecond, 
it is want of attention, not capacity, which leaves 
_ us fo many brutes; F and I flatter myſelf, there 
will be fewer of this ſpecies, if any of them can 
be pr evalled. « on to read this. A deſcription of 
thew 
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dhicir Faults is to ſuch the fitteſt leQure: for few - 
monſters there are who can view themlelver' ina © 


glaſs. 


Our follies, when aifplay', ourſelves affright ; 
Few are ſo bad, to bear the odious ſight. 
Mankind, in herds, thro' force of cuftom,' aray,” 
Miſlead each other into Error's way; 

Purſue the road, forgetful of the end, 

Sin by miſtake, and without thought offend.- 


My readers, who have been many of them ae- © 
© cuſtomed to think politeneſs rather an 'ornamen- - 


tal accompliſhment, than a thing neceſſary to be 
aequited in order to an eaſy and happy life, may 


from thence pay leſs attention 'than my inſtruc 


tions require, unleſs I can convince them they are 
Int the- wrong. - In order to which, I muſt put 
them in mind, that the tranquillity, and even fe- 
keity of our days, depends as ſtrongty on ſmall 


things as' on great: of which men may be ealily 
gonvinced, if they but reftet' how great unealt-. 


nfs they have experienced-from croſs accidents, 
although they related but to trifles ; and at the 


Tame time remeniber, that diſquiet is of all others ' 


the greateſt evil, let it ariſe from what it will. 


Now; m the concerns of life, as in thoſe of for- 
tune, numbers are brought into what are called 


| bad circumſtances from ſmall neglets, rather than 


Som any great errors in material affairs, People 


are too apt to think lightly of ſhillings and pence, 
forgetting that they are the conſtituent parts of 
Foun; ; Wntil the deficiency ip the greater article 
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ſhews them ticir nu{take, and convinces them, by 


Þ 

fatal experience. of a truth, which they tight V 
have learned from a little attention, vis. \rat : 

great ſums are made up of ſmall. h 

| Exactly parali?l to this, is that wrong notion k 

which many have, that nothing more is due from g 

them to their neighbours, than what reſults from rs 

_ a principle of honeſty ; which commands us to re 

pay our dehts, and forbids us to do injuries z ſc 

whereas a thouſand little civilities, complacences, be 

and endeavours to glve others pleaſure, are requt- 0 

| Hite io keep up the reliſh of life, and procure us e\ 

that affeftion and eſteem, which every man who W 

has a ſenfe of it muſt deſire. . And in the right w! 

timing and diſcreet management of theſe punc- fe 

tilios, conſiſts the efſence of what we call polates th 

neſs. | : 0 

| ao 

How many know the enteral rules of art,  — -- --- . ta 

Which unto tablets human form impart? of 

. How many can depid& the riſing brow, P » 

The noſe, the mquth, and every feature ſhow = 

Can in their colours imitate the ſkin, $1 a t 

And by the force of fire can fix them in ? ( 

Yet when *tis done, unpleaſing to the fight, un: 
Tho! like the pictures, ſtrikes not with Jelight': v* | 

*Tis Z1xx alone gives the enamel'd face og 

A poliſh'd ſweetneſs, and a gloty grace. the 

| fon 


" Examples have, ADA” 0 ſpeaking, Rs mo 
force than precepts; I will therefore delincate | W. 
the charafters of Honorius and Garcia, two gen- fd 


Uemen of my acquaintance, whoſ humour I have and 
_ prrſectly If Fea 
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perfetly conſidered, and ſhall repreſent them 
without the leaſt exaggeration. | 

Honorius is a perſon equally diſtinguiſhed by | 
his birth and fortune. He has naturally good 
ſenſe; and that too hath been improved by a re« 
gular education. His wit is lively, and his mo- 
rals without a ſtain.-Is not this an amiable cha- 
racer? Yet Honorius is not beloved. He has, 

ſome way or other, contracted a notion, that it is 
beneath a man of honour to fall below the height 
of truth in any degree, or on any occaſion whatfo- 
ever. From tis principle, he fpeaks bluntly 
what he thinks, without regarding the company 
who are by. Some weeks ago heread a leCture on 
female hypocriſy before a married couple, though 
the lady was much ſuſpeted on that heads 
Two hours after he fell into a warm declamation 
againſt Simony and prieſt-craft before two digni- 
taries of the church : and from a continued courſe | 
of this ſort of behaviour, hath rendered himſelf | 
dreaded as a monitor, inſtead of Bas cliecrned as $37 
a friend, * 4 
Garcia, on the contrary, came into the words 4 
under the greateſt diſadvantages. His birth was Th. 
mean, and his fortune not to be mentioned ; yet;' _; 
though he is ſcarce forty, he has acquired a band- « þ Vl 
ſome eſtate in the eountry, and lives on it with 4 | 1! 
more reputation than moſt of his neighbours, "Ho el 
While a fervitor at the univerſity, he, by his aſs "$6! 
hiduities, recommended himſelf to a noble Lord, i 
and thereby procured a place of fafty pounds vl | T3 
Year in a public fees Ts behaviour there made. RY | ! 
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kim as many friends as there were perſons belong. - 


ing to this board, His readineſs in doing favours 
gained him the hearts of his inferiors ; his defer- 


_ ence for thoſe in the higheſt chareQters in the of. - 


- ice. procured him their good-will; and the com- 
Placency he expreſſed towards his equals, ang 
thoſe immediately above him, made them efpouſe 
his intereſt with almoſt as much warmth as they 
did their own. By this management, in ten years 


. time, he.roſe to the poſſeſſion of an office which - 
"brought him 5n a thouſand pounds a-year falary, 
and near double as much in perquiittes. Afﬀuence - 


hath made no alteration in his manners, 


The fame eaſineſs of diſpoſition attends him in - 


that fortune to which it has raiſed him ; and he 
is at this day the delight of all who know him, 
from an art he has of perſuading them, that their 
pleaſures and their intereſts are equally'dear to him 
with his own. Who, if it were in his power, would 
refuſe what Honorius poſſeſſes ? and who would 
not wiſh 'that poſſetfion accompanied with Gar- 
cia's diſpoſition? 
I flatter myſelf, that, by this tirne, moſt of my 
readers have acquired a tolerable degree of pc- 
| Ktenels, and a jult notion of its'uſe in our paſſage 
through life, I muſt, however, caution them of 
one thing, that, under pretence of politeneſs, they 
fall neither into. a contempt or carelelsneſs of 
ſcience, 
A man may have much learning without being 
a pedant : : nay, it 1s neceſſary, that he ſhould 
ture a : conſiderable ſock of kaowbeae before kie 
can 
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 ean be polite, The glofs 1s never . given till the 
work is finiſhed ; without it the beſt wrought 
piece looks clumſy ; but to varniſh over a rough. 
board, is a prepoſterous daub. In a word, that 
rule of Horace, miſcere 1utilt dulci, To often quot- 


ed, can never be better applied ttan m the pre- 


ſent caſe, where neither of the qualities can ftb- 
ſilt without the other. | 
With dreſt, for once the rule of life we'll place ;. 
Cloth is piain ſenſe, and poliſh'd breeding, lace. 
Man may in both miſtake the true deſign ; 
Fools oft are taudry, wher: they would be fine. 
An equal mixture, both of uſe and ſhew, 
From giddy fops paints the accompliih'd beau. 


Having now gone thro” the precognita of pe- 
_lite philoſophy, it is requiſite we ſhould deſcend 


with greater particularity into its ſeveral branches. 


For though exaQuneſs would not be of a piece, 
either with the nature or intent of this work, yet 
ſome order is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe no- 
thing is more unpolite than to be obſcure. Some 


philoſophers have' indeed prided themſelves in a 


myſterious way of ſpeaking ; wrapping their max- 
uns in fo tough a coat, that the kernel, when 
found, feldom atoned for the pains of the finder. 
The polite ſage thinks im a quite different way : 


Perſpicuity is the garment in which his concep- 


tions appear ; and his ſentiments, if they are. gf 
any uſe,- carry th's additional advantage with 


them, that ſcarce any labour is required.in abtain- | 


ang them, Graver diſcourſcs, like Galenieal 
Ka medi» 


, , 
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medicines, are often formidable in their figufe, 
and nauſeous in their taſte, LeEtures from a doc- 
tor 11 our ſcience, hike a chymical extraction, 
_eonvey knowledge, as it were, by drops ;. and re- 
ftore ſenſe as the other does healthy without the 
apparatus of phylicz 


Harſh to the heart, and grating to the ear, 
Who can reproof, without reluQance bear ? 
_ Why again prieſts the gen'ral hate ſo Rronge. 
But that they ſhew us all we do is wrong ? 
Wit well apply'd, does weightier wiidom right, 
And g1ves us knowledge, while it gives delight. 
Thus, on the ſtave, we, with applauſe, behold, 
What would have =ow's us from the pulpit told. 


It is now time to apply what we have already 
advanced, to thoſe points in which they may be 
the moſt uſeful to us : and therefore we will be- 
gn by confidering what advantage the practice 
of thenr will procure, in reſpect to theſe three 
things, which are eſteemed of the greateſt conſe- 


quence in the general opinion of the world. This . 
leads me, in the firſt place, tg explain the fſenti- 
ments and condudt of a polite philoſopher in re- 


gard to religivn. I am not ignorant, that there 
are a multitude of thoſe who: paſs both on the 
world, and on. themſelves, for very polite perſons, 
who look on this as 'a topic below their notice. 
Religion (fay they with a ſneer) is the companion 
_ of melancholy minds; but, for the gayer part of 
the world, it is inns to mention it amonglt 
them. * "o it to, But give me leave to add, 

" that 
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that there is no ranker ſpecies of i]l-breeding, 


than ſpeaking of it larcaſtically, or with con- 
tempt. | 

_ & Religion, ftrialy ſpeaking, means that wr - 
« ſhip which men, from a ſenſe of duty, pay wo 
« that Being, unto whom they owe their own 
« exiſtence, with all thote bleſſings and benefits 
« which attend it.” 

Let a man but refle& on this definition, and it 
will be unpoſſible for him not to perceive, that 
treating this in a ludicrous way, muſt not on]y be 
unpolite, but ſhocking. Who, that has a regard 
for a man, would not ſtart at the thoughts of fay- 


ing a baſe thing of his father before him? And : 


yet what a diſtance is their between the notion of 
a father and a Creator ! Sinee. therefore no fur- 
ther arguments are neceſſary to prove the 10c0n- 
fiſtence between railtery and religion, what can be 


more cogent to a polite man, than thus ſhewing 


that ſuch diſcourſes of his would be mal a propos 

Thus much for thoſe who might be guilty of 
unpolitenels with refpe& to religion in general ; 
a fault unaccountably common in an age which 
Pretends to be ſo polite. 

As- to particular religions, or rather tenets in 
religion, men are generally warm in them, from 
one of theſe two reaſons, viz. tenderneſs of con- 
{eience, or a high ſenſe of their own judgments. 
'Men of plain parts, and honeſt diſpoſitions, look 
on ſalvation as too ſerious a thing to be jeſted 
with : A polite man therefore will be cautious of 


offending upon that head, beeauſe he knows it 
Wall 
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will give the pe«on to whom he ſpeaks pain; a 
_ thing ever oppolite to the-charaGter of a paliſhed 
philoſopher. The latter reaſon, which I have 
alkgned for men's:zeal.in. religious. matters, may 
feem to have' leſs weight-than the -firſt ; but he 
who conliders it attentively, will be. of another 
opimion. Men of ſpeculative religion, who are 
fo from the conviction rather of- their heads than 
their hearts; are-not a bit leſs vehement than the 
real devotces. He who fays a flight or a ſevere 
thing of their faith, ſeems-to them to have-there- 
by - undervalued their- underſtandings, and will 
eonſequently incur their averſion; which no man 
of common: fenſe would hazard for a lively ex- 
 Preflion ; much leſs a perſon. of good-breeding, 
who ſhould make-it his chief aim to be: well with 
all. As a mark of my own politeneſs, Lwill here 
take leave of this ſubje&t; fince by dropping it, 
I ſhaJl oblige-the gay part of my *:aders; as, 1 
flatter myſelf,- I - have already» done- the« graver 
part, from my manner of treating it. 


| Like ſome-grave matron of a noble line, - 
With awful beauty does Religion ſhine. 
Juſt ſenſe ſhould teach mus to revere the dange,.-. 
Nor, by imprudent jefts; to ſport her ſame. 
Tn commen life you'll own this reaſoning right, 
- That none but fools in groſs: abuſe delight; 
. Thenufe it here-------nor think our cautionvain z - 
To be polite, men need not be-profane. : 


Next to their concerns in the other world, men - 
. are uſually moſt taken up with the concerns of the 
public: 
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D public here. The love of our country is among 


thoſe virtues to which every Iman thinks he ſhould 


_ pretend ; and the way in. which this is generally 
Mmewn, 1s by falling into what we call parzies; 


wherg, if a large ſhare of good ſenſe allay not 


that heat which 1s-naturally contrated from ſwoh 
engagements, a man ſoon falls mto all the violences 
of faction, and looks upon every one as his enemy, 
who does-not expreſs himſelf about-the pnblic 
good in the fame terms he does. This is a harſh 
picture, but it is a+ juſt One, of the far greater 


part of thoſe who are warm in political diſputes, | 


A polite man will therefore Tſpeak as- ſeldom as 
he can on topics, where, in a mixed company; It 
is almoſt- impoſſible tor nd any thing that will 
pleaſe: all. 


Fo ſay truth,. patriotiſm, properly ſo called, 


15 perhaps as ſcarce in this age as in any that has 
gone before us. Men appear to love themſelves: 
fo well, that it ſeems not altogether credible they 
ſheuld, at every turn, prefer their country's 1n- 
tereſt to their own. The thing looks noble in. 


deed ; and therefore, like a becoming habit, every 
body would put it on. But this is hypoeriſy, you | 


will fay, and therefore fhould/be Jeteted ? Here 
the polite philoſopher finds new inducements to 


caution : Sore places are always tender ; and peo- . 


_ ple at a maſquerade are- in pain, if you do any 
thing which may diſcover their faces. 
Our-philoſophy is not intended to make a man 


that ſour monitor who points out folks? faults, but 


_ to make them.in love. with their. virtues ; that is, 
ns : gs ta. 
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-to make himſelf andchem eaſy while he is with 


them ; and to do, or ſay nothin, which on re. 


| Section may make them leſs his iriends it their 
next meeting. | 


Let us explain this a little further. The rules 


we offer, are intended rather to guide men in cone 
pany than when alone. What we advance tends 


not ſo dire&ly to amend peoples? hearts as to re- 
oulate their conduct; a matter which we have 
already Jemonſirated to be of no ſinall impor- 


"tance. Yet I beg you will oblerve, that though 


morality be not immediately our ſubject, we are 
far, however, from requiring any thing in our "PÞv- 
Pils contrary thereto. 

A polite man may yet be religious, and if his 
reaſon be convinced, actached to any intereit 
which, in his opinion, ſuits beſt with that of the 
public ; provided he conform tius far to our 


Fyſtem, that on no occaſion he trouble others with. 


the articles of his religious creed, or political en- 


- gagements ; or, Þy any {troke of wit or raillery, 


hazard for a laugh that difpoiition of mind which 
is abſolutely neceſſary t5 nuake men who's when to». 
gether. 
_ Were I indeed to dads my own ſentiments, 
1 ſhould ſpeak yet with greater freedom on this 


ſubject. Since there is ſo vaſt a diſproportion _ 


' when we coine to compare thoſe who have really 
either a concern in the government, or the ſer- 
vice ef their country, more particularly at heart,. 
and the men who pretend to either, merely from 
A dehire. 0z appearing of ſome conſequence them- 


ſelves, 
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Telves, we ought certainly to avoid making one ty 
'of this number, and aim rather at being quiet =_ 
witlin ourſelves, and agreeable to thoſe among. : blk 
whom we live, let their political notions be what, | 


they will ; inaſmuch as this is a dire& road te. _-I 
| happineſs, which all men profeſs they would reach | mY 
1f they could. Pomponius Atticus, whoſe cha- W's 
racter appears fo amiable, from the concurring Ws 
teſtimony of all who mention him, owed the _ W 1 6 
greateſt part of that eſteem in which he lived, and, Ji 
of the reputation by which he ſtill furvives, unto Bit 
his ſteady adherence to this rule. His benevo- | eh 
lence made him love mankind in general, and = Nt 
His good ſenſe hindered him from being tainted 1 


with thoſe party prejudices which had bewitched "nt 
his friends. He took not up arms for Czfar ; 1198 
nor did he abandon Italy when Pompey withdrew 
withhis forces, and had, in outward form, the ſanc- 
tion of the commonwealth. He ſaw too plainly 
the ambition of both :_ vet he preſerved his com» 
placence for his friends in each party without 
Ading with either. Succeſs never made them 
more welcome to Pomponius, nor could any de- 
feat leſſen them in his eſteem. When victorious 
ne viſited them, without ſharing in their power ; 
and when vanquiſhed he received them, withont 
conlidering any thing but their diſtreſs. In a 
few words, he entertained no hopes from the good 
fortune of his friends, nor ſuffered the reverſe of 
it to chill his breait with fear. His equanimity 
produced a juſt effeR, and his univerſal kindneſs $6 
made him univerſally beloved, - 5) 
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—— 


I fancy this picture of a diſpoſition, perfeCthy 
free from political ſourneſs, will have an agree. 
able effet on many of my readers; and prevent 
their falling into a common miſtake, that the 
circumſtances of public affairs, and the characters 
of public perſons, are the propereft topics for ge- 
neral converſation: whereas they never conſider, 
that it is hard to find a company, wherein ſome- 


| body or other hath not either liking or diſtaſte, 


or has received injuries or obligations from thole 
who are likelielt to be mentioned upon ſuch oc- 


eaftions;- and who, conſequently, will be apt to 
put a ſerious conſtruction on a flight expreſſion, 


and remember afterwards in 'earneſt, what the 
ſpeaker meant ſo much a jeſt, as never to have 
thought of tt more, Theſe perhaps may paſs 
with ſome for trivial remarks; but with thole 
who regard their own eaſe, and have at all ob- 


ſerved what conduces to make men diſagreeable 


to one another, I flatter mylelf they wHl have 
more weight. 

Behaviour is like architefture; the ſymmetry 
of the whole pleaſes us ſo much, that we examine 


' Not into its parts, which, if we did, we ſhould 


find much nicety required in Geng ſuch' a 
Itrufture: though, to perſons of no taſte, the 
Tules of either art would ſeem to have little con- 
Bexion with thei lecs, 
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That: true-politeneſs'we can only call, 

Which looks like Jones's fabric at Whitehall * 
Where juſt proportion we with pleaſure ſee; 
"Tho' built by rule, yet from all ſtiffneſs free; 
Tho' grand, yet: plain; magnificent, not fine; 
'The ornaments adornmng the deſign. 

It fills our minds with rational delight, 

And pleaies on reflettion,/as at-light. 


Aﬀeer theſe aC@monitions as to-rTeligion and PO- X 


tics, it" is ver- fit we obſerve another topic of 
modern diſco”..fe, of which 1t-1s hard to ſay, whe- 


ther 1t be more common, -or -more - contrary 'to 


true politeneſs. What-:I mean 1s, the refleQing 
on men's-profciſions, and playing on thoſe gene- 
ral aſperfions, which have been fixed on them by 
a ſort of ull-nature, hereditary'to the world. And 
with this, as the third-point whych I promiſed to 
confider, ſhall be ſhut up the-more ſerious part of 
this eſſay. = Er are bes Y 

\ In order to have a proper-idea of this point, 
we muſt farſt of all conſider, that the chief cauſe 
both-of love and hatred, is cuſtom. When men 
from a long habit, have :acquired a facility of 


thinking clearly, and'ſpeiking well in any' ſcience, 


they naturally like that better than any other; 
and this liking, ina ſhort time, grows up to a 
warmer affection ; which renders them umpatient, 
whenever their darling ſcience is decried in their 


hearing. A polite man will have a care 'of ridi- | 


culing phyſie before one of the faculty, talking 


* Bangueting-hovſe. | 
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drirefpeafully of 1:wyers while gentleman of the 
long-robe are by, or ſpeaking contemptibly of the 
clergy when with any of that order. | 


Some critics may poſhbly objec, that thele are 
foleciſms of too groſs a nature for men. of tole- 


rable ſenfe or education to be guilty- of, But I. 


appeal to waoſe who are moſt converſant in the 
world whether this fault, glaring as it 15, be not 


eommitted every day. 
The ſtricteſt intimacy can never warrant from 


doms of this ſort: and it is indeed prepoſterous 


| tothink it ſhould; unleſs we can ſuppoſe injuries 
_ are leſs evils, whin they. are done us by friends, 


than when they come from other hands. 


Exceſs of wit nay oftentimes begnile ; 
Jeſts are not always pardon'd—- Þ a mile. 

Men may diſguiſe their malice at the heart, 
And ſeem at eaſe----tho' pain'd with inward ſmart, 
Miſtaken we----think all ſuch wounds of courſe, 
Reflection cures.----Alas! it makes them worſe. 
Like ſcratches, they with double anguiſh ſeize, 
Rankle in time, and teſter by degrees. 


Let us now proceed to ſpeak of raillery in ge- 


neral, InveCtive 1s a weapon worn as commonly 


as aſwerd : and, like that, is often in the hands 
of thoſe who know not how to uſe it. Men of 
true courage hight but ſeldom, and never draw 
but in their own defence. Bullies are continu- 
ally ſquabbling ; and, from the ferocity of their 
behaviour, become the terror of ſome companies, 
and the jeſt of more, This i is juſt the caſe with 

fach 


A 
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ſuch as have a livelineſs of thought, direted by 


propenſity to ill-nature; indulging themſelves at 
the expence of others, they, by degrees, incur 
the diſlike of all, Meek tempers abhor, men of 
cool diſpoſitions deſpiſe, and thoſe addifted to 
eholer, chaſtiſe them. Thus a licentiouſneſs of 
tongue, like a ſpirit of rapine, ſets one man a- 
gainſt all; and the defence of reputatibn, as well 
as property, puts the human ſpecies on regard- 
_ ing a malevolent bavbbler with s worſe eye than 
2 common thief; becauſe fame 1s a kind of goods, 
which, when once taken away, can hardly be re- 
ftored. Such is the effigies of this human ſer. 
' pent. And who, when he has confidered it, would 
be thought to have ſat ſor peace? 

It is a thouſand to one my book feels the re- 
ſentment of Draco, from his ſecing his own like= 
neſs in this glaſs, 

A good family, but no fortune, threw Deacs 
into the army when he was very young. Dan- 

cing, fencing, and a {mattering of French, are all 


| theeducation either his friends beſtowed, or his | 


capacity would allow him to receive. . He has 
| been now two years in town, and from ſwearing, 


drinking, and debauching country wenches, (the 


general route of a military rake) the air of St 
James's has given his vices a new turn. By dint 
of an embroidered coat, he thruſts hiraſelf into 
'the beau-coflee-houfes, where a dauntlefs efron- 


tery, and a natural volubility of tongue, confpire 


to make __ pals tor a fellow of wit and ſpirit. 
(] G A 
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A baſtard arabition makes him envy every 


great character ; and as he has juſt ſenſe enough 


to know that bis qualifications will never recom- 


mend him to the eſtcem of men of ſenſe, or the 


favour of, women of virtue, he has thence con- 


traced an antipathy to both; and by giving a 


boundleſs looſe to univerſal malice, makes con- 
tinual war againſt honour and A. where- 
ever he finds them. 

Heecatilla is a female firebrand, more danger- 


ous, and more artfully x4 Sadiaire, than Draco 


kimfelf. -' Birth, wit, and fortune, combine to 
render her confplcuous; while a ſplenetic envy 
ſours her otherwiſe amiable qualities; and makes 
her dreaded as a potſfon doubly dangerous, grate- 
Zul to the taſte, yet mortal in effect, All who 
ſee Hecatilla at a viſit, where the brilliancy of her 
wit heightens the luſtre of her charms, are imper- 


ceptibly deinded into a concurrence with her in. 
. option, and ſufpeQ not diſſimulation under the 
. air of franknels, nor a ſtugied deſign of doing 


miſchief, nm a ſeemingly caſual ſtroke of wit. 


The moſt facred charaQter, the moſt exalted ſta- 
_ tion, the faireſt reputation, defend not againii 


the infeRious blaſt of ſprightly raillery ; borne 01 
the wings of wit, and ſypported by a blaze of 
beauty, the fiery vapour withers the {weeteſt blol- 
toms, and communicates to all who hear her, an 
involuntary diflike to thoſe .at whoſe merit {hc 


| pounts her ſatire, 


6 
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At ev*nin g thus the unſuſpecting ſwain, 
Returning homewards o'er a marſhy plain, 
Pleas'd at a diſtance ſees the lambient light, 
And, haſty, follows the miſchievous ſprite ; 
Thro' brakes and puddles, over hedge and tile, 
| Rambles, miſguided, many a weary mile, 
Contus Fl and wond'ring at the ſpace he's gone, 
Doubts, then believes, and hurries faſter Gn : 
The cheat detected, when the vapour's ſpent, 
Scarce he's convinc'd, and hardly can repent. 


Next to theſe cautions with reſpect to raillery, 
which, if we examine ſtrictly, we ſhall find no 


| better than a well-bred phraſe for ſpeaking ill 
of folks ; it may not be amiſs to warn our read- 
ers of a certain vehemence in diſcourſe exceed- 


ingly ſhocking to others, at the ſame time that it - 


not alittle exhauſts themſelves. | 

- If we trace this error to its ſource, we ſhall 
find that the ſpring of it is an impatience at find- 

ing otners drifer from us in opinion, And can 

there be any thing more unreaſonable than to 

blame that diſpoſition in them which we cheriſh 

 1n ourſelves ? 

"If fubmifion be 2 thing fo Cifagr ceakle to us, 
why ſhould we expect it from them ? Trath can 
_ only juſtify tenaciouſneſs in opinion. Let us 
calmly lay down what. convinces us, and if it is 
reaſonable, it will hardly fail of perſuading thoſe 
to whom we tpeak, Heat begets heat ; and the 


claſhing of opinions {cldom fails to ſirike out the 


fire of diſſention, 
As this 1 is a foible more eſpecially ingecent in 
'S >: the 
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the fair ſex, I think it will be highly neceſſary te 
offer another, and perhaps a more cogent argu- 
ment to their conſideration, Paſlton is a prodi- 
gious enemy to beauty ; it ruffles the ſweeteſt fea- 
tures, diſcolours the fineſt complexion, and in a 
word, gives the air of a fury to the face of an an- 
gel. Far be it from me to lay reſtraints upon the 
ladies; but, in diſſuading them from this metliud 
of enforcing their ſentiments, I put them upon an 
£2fier way of aite&ing what they defire: For what 
_ ean be demied to beauty, when ſpeaking with an 
=ir of fatisfattion?* Complacence does all that ve- 


hemence would extort, as anger can alone abate 
the influence of their charms, 


Serene and mild we view the ev? ning air, 

The pleaſing picture of the ſmiling fair ; 

A thouſand charms our ſeveral ſenſes meet, 

Cooling the breeze, with fragrant odours {weet. 

But, ſudden, it the ſable clouds deform 

The azure ky, and threat. the coming ſtorm, 
Haſty we flee---ere yet the thunders roar, 

Ana dread what we ſo much admir'd before. 


To vehemence in diſcourſe, let me join redun-. 
dancy init allo; a fault flowing rather from care= 
tefMmeſs than deſign ; and which 1s more danger- 
ous, from its being more negleted. Pailion, as 
I have hinted, excites oppoſition ; and that very 
oppoſition, to a man of tolerable ſenle, will be the 
ſtrongeſt reproof for his inadvertency : whereas, 
a perſon of a loquacious diſpolition, may - often 
eicape open cenſure, from the reſpe& due to his 

quality ;, 
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quality ; or from an apprehenſion in thoſe with 
whom be converſes, that a check would but ins 
creaſe the evil: and, like curbing a hard-mouth'd 
horſe, ſerve only to make him run (he ſofter: from 
whence the perſon in fault 1s often rivetted in his 
error, by miſtaking a hlent contempt for profound 
attention. 

Perhaps this ſhort defer iptton may fet many of 
my readers right; which, whatever they may 
think of it, T affure them 1s of no ſmall impor- 


tance. Converſation is a ſort of bank, in which 


all who compoſe it have their reſpective ſhares, 
The man, therefore, who attempts to enprols it, 
_ treſpaſtes upon the rights of his companto1s; 
and whether they think fit to tell him ſo or no, 


\ will of conlequence be regarded as no fair Cealer. 


Notwithſtanding I conſider converſation in tis 
Neht, I think it necelfary to obſerve, that 1t difters 
from other copartnerſhips in one very material 
point ; which is this, that it is worſe taken if a 

man pays in more than his proportion, than if he 
| had not contributed his full quota, provided he. 
be not too far deficient; for the prevention ot 
which, let us have Horace's caution continually 1m 
- QUY CYCs 


The indiſcreet with blind averſion run, 
Into one fauit when tacey another thun. 


\ Tt is the peculiar privilege of the fair, thaty 

ſpeaking or ſilent, they never offend. Who can 
be weary of hearing the ſofteſt harmony! or 
a who, 
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who, without pleaſure, can behold beauty, when 
his attention 1s not diverted from her charms, by 
liſtening tÞ her words? I would have ſtopt here, 
but that my deference for the ladies obliges me 
to take notice, that ſome of their own ſex, when 
paſt the noon of life, or in their wane of power 
from ſome other reaſony are apt to place an in- 
clination of obliging their hearers amongſt thoſe 
topics of detra&tion, by which they would re- 
duce the Juitre of thoſe ſtars that now -gild the 

' hemiſphere where they once ſhone. 

| _ From this cauſe only I would adviſe the reign- 
ins toaſts, by an equality of behaviour, to avoid 
the cenſure of theſe ill-natured tattlers. 


Suck hapleſs fate attends the young and fair; 
Xxpos'd to open force, and ſecret ſnare ; 

 Purſu'd by men, warm with deftruQive fire, 
Againit-tieir peace while female frauds conſpire. 
Eicap'd irom thoſe, in vain they hope for relt ; 
What ſame's ſecure from an invidious jeſt ? 

By Aiccht the deer no more of dogs afraid, | 
Falls br a ſhot from ſome clark covert made; 
50 envious lon;nes therr toul intentions hide: 
Wound, tho? unſeen, and Kill ere they're delcry'ds 
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Of all the follies which men are apt to fall 
In '0, to the difturbante of others, and leflenng 
3£ themſelves, there is none more intolerable 
than contiual ego7z/ms. and a pertetual incli- 
ration to ſclf-panegyric. The mention-of this 
weakne!s is ſulliciert to expoſe it; {:nce I think 
m0 Man was ever poſſeſſea of fowarm an affec- 
tic tor his own perſon, as Celiberateiy to aſſerc, 

: ” i ns 
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that it, and its concerns, are proper topics: 
to entertain company. Yet. there are many, 
. who, through want of attention, fall into. this 
vein, as toon as the converſation begins to acquire. 
life: they lay hold of every opportunity of in- 
- troducing themlelves, of deſcribing themſelves, 
and if people are fo dull as not to take the hint, 
of commending themſelves: nay, what 41s more 


ſurprizing than all this, they are amazed at the 


coldnels of their auditors; forgetting, that the. 
fame paſhon infpires almoſt every body; and 
_ that there 1s {carce a man in the room who has 
| Hot a better opinion of hini{clf, than of any body 


ele. 


Difquifitions of this ſort into human nature, - 


belong properly unto ſages in polite philoſophy : 


for the firſt principle of true politeneſs is, not to 


offend againſt fuch diſpoſitions of the mind as 
are almaſt inſeparable from our ſpecies. To find 
oat and methodize theſe, requires no ſmall labour 
 and' application. The fruits of my reſearches 
-on this ſubje& I communicate ſreely to the pub- 
lic 5 but muſt, at the {ſame time, exhort my read- 
ers to {pare, now and then, a few minutes to 


fach reflections; which will at leaſt be attended 


'with this wood” conlequence, that it will open a 
ſcene which hath novelty, that Pow erful charm, to 
recommend it. | 
But I muſt beware of growing ſcrious again ; 
- lam afraid my gravity may have difobliged y EN 
of the beau monde already. 
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He who intends t'advife the young Fe gay, 
Muſt quit the common road---the former way 
Which hum-drum pedants take te make folks wiſe, 
By praifing virtue, and decrying vice. Et 
Let parſons tell what dreadful ills will fall, 

On ſuch as liſten when their paſſions call : 

We, irom ſuch things our pupils to affright, 

Say not they're /ins, but that they're unpolite;. 
To ſhew their courage, beaus wou'd often are, 
By blackeſt crimes, to brave old Lucifer : 

But who of breeding nice, of carriage civil, 
Wou'd treſpaſs on rood manners for the devil : 
Or, merely to diſplay his want of fear, 

Be damn'd hereafter, to be.laugh'd at here? 


Tt cannot be expeRted from me, that T ſhould 


particularly criticiſe on all thoſe foibles through 
which men are offenſive to others in their be- 
| haviour ; perhaps too, a detail of this kind, how- 
ever exack; might be thought tedious ; it may be 
_ conſtrued into a breach of thoſe roles: for a i{triQ 
obſervance of which I contend. In order, there- 
fore, to diverſify a ſubject, which can no other 
way be treated agreeably, permit me to- throw 
together a ſet of characters I once bad the op- 
portunity of ſeeing, which will afford a juit pic- 
ture of theſe Marplots in converſation, and which 
my readers, 1i they pleaſe, may call the Agembly 
of Impertmnents. 

There was a co ehoulk | in that end of the 
town where I lodged ſome time apo, at which 
ſeveral gentlemen uſed to meet of an evenings 
who, from a happy correſpondence in their hu- 
MOUrs an o CRPACIUCS, en xtertained one another 

agrecabiy, 
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agrceably, from the cloſe of the ati» noon till it 
was time to go to bed. 

About {ix months this ſociery ſubiſted with 
great regularity, though without any reſtraint. 
Every gentleman who frequented the houſe, and 
converſed with the ereQtors of this oecaſional club, 


were invited to pals an evening, when they thought 


ft, in a room up one par of ſtairs, ſet apart for 
that purpoſe, 

The report of this meeting drew, one night, 
when TI had the honour of being there, three gen- 
tlemen of diſtintion, who were ſo well known 
to moſt of the members, that admittance could 
not be refuſed them. One of them, whom L 
chooſe to call Major Ramble, turned of threeſcore, 


and who had had an excellent education, ſeized 


_ the diſcourſe about an hour before ſupper, and 
gave us a very copious account of the remarks 
he had made in three years travels through Italy. 
He began with a geographical deſcription of the 
dominions of his Sardinian Majeſty as Duke of 
Savoy ; and after a digreflion on the fortifica- 
tions of Turin, in ſpeaking of which he ſhewed 


tinwelf a perfe&t engineer, he proceeded to the. 
ſecret hiſtory of the intrigues of that court, from 


the propoſal of the match with Portugal, to the 


abdication of King Victor Amedeus. * After this | 


he run over the general hiſtory of Milan, Parmaz 
_ and Modena; dwelt half an hour on the adven= 
tures of the laſt Duke of Mantua; gave us a 
haſty ſketch of the court of Rome ; transferred 
tumldl trom thence to the kingdom of Naples, 


G-e--. repeated. 
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repeated t' e inſurrection of Maſſanielle, and, at 
a quarter beore ten, finiſhed his obſervations 
with the recital of what happenec at the reduc- 
tion of that kingdom to the obedience of the pre- 
fnt Emperor. What contributed to make this 
condutt of his the more out of the way, was, 
that every gentleman in the room had been in 
Ry as well as he; and one of them, who was 

a merchant, was the very perſon at whoſe houlc . 
the Major relided when at Naples. Poſibly he 

might imagine the knowledge they bad in thoſe 

things might give them a greater reliſh for his 
__ animadverſions: or, to ſpeak more candicly, the 
defire of diſplaying his own parts buried every 
other cireninſtance in oblivion. 

Juſt as the Major had done ſpeaking, a gen- 
feman called for a glaſs of water, and happened 
to fay, after drinking it, that he found his con- 
ftitution much mended fince he left off malt 1i- 
qguor. Door HeQiick, another of the ſtrangers, 
mmediately laid hold of this opportunity, and 
gave us a large account of the virtues of water; 
confirming whatever he advanced trom the works 
of the moſt eminent phyſxians, From the main 
{abjeft, he made an eaſy tranſition to medicinal 
baths-and ſprings. Nor were his fearches bound- 
ed by our own country; he condeſcended to ac- 
quaint us with the properties of the ſprings of 
Bourbon, particularized the genuine fmell of 
Spaw-water, applauded the wonderful effeAs of 
_ the Piermont mineral; and, like a true patriot, 
W ound vp his S@uifitions W ith preferring grep 

we 
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wells (within three mules of which he was born). 


to them all, It was now turned of eleven, when 


the Major and DoCtor took their leaves, and. went 


away together in a hackney-coach, TD 
The company ſeemed inclinable to extend their 
uſual time of litting, in order to divert themſelves 


after the night's fatigue, When Mr Papilio, 


the third new comer, after two or three ſeverc 
reflections on the oddity of ſome people's hu- 
 mours, who were for unpoſing their own idle 
conceits as things worthy the attention of a whole 
company ; though, at the ſame time, their ſub- 
jects are trivial, and their manner of treating 


them infipid: For my part, continued he, gen- 


tlemen, moſt people do me the honour to ſay, 


that-few perſons underſtand medals better than 1 


do. To put the muſty ſtories of theſe queer ola 


men out of our heads, I will give you the hiſtory. 
of a valuable medaltion, which was {ent me about . 


' three weeks aga from Venice, Without ſtaying 


| for any further. mark of apprebation than i= - 

lence, he entered immediately on a long diſſer- 

- tationg in which he had ſcarce proceeded ten n= . - 
nutes, before his auditors, loſing all patience, fol- 

lowed the example of an old "Turkey merchant, 

who, taking up his hat and gloves, went arecUy. 


down ſtairs without {aying a wor, 


Animadverſions on what I have related, would : 
but treſpaſs on the -patience of my readers; 
Wherefore, in the place of them, let me ofier a fey - 
remarks in verlc, where my genius may be more | 


at- liberty, and yivacity atone for want of method. 


G 6 fg Who . 
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Vho would not chuſe to ſhun the gen'ral ſcorn, 
And fly contemjt ?---a thing fo hardly borne. 
Viis to avoid---let not your tale be _ 

The endleſ: ipeaker's ever in the wrong 

And all abhor intemperance of tongue, 

Though with a fluency of eaſy ſounds, 

Your copious ipeech with ev'ry grace abounds ; 
"Tho? wit adorn, and judgment give 1t weight; 
Diſcretion muſt your vanity abate, 

fre your tir'd hearers put impatience on, 

And wonder when the *larum will be done.. 

Nor think by art attention can be vw rought : 

A flux of words will ever be a fault. 

"Things without limit we, by nature blame; 
And ſoon are cloy'd with pleaſure, if the ſame, 


Hitherto we have: dwelt only on the blemiſhes 
of converſation, in order to prevent our readers 
committing ſuch oftences as abſolutely deſtroy. 
all pretences to politeneſs. But as a-man cannot 
| be faid to diſcharge the duty he owes to ſociety 
evho contents himſelf with barely doing nothing 
amiſs; ſo leQtures on polite philoſophy, after re- 
moving theſe obſtacles, may reaſonably be ex- 
peced to point out the method whereby true po- 
liteneſs may be obtained. But, alas! that is not 
to be done by words; roeks and tempeſts are ea- 
fly painted, but the rays of Phcebus defy the penci), 
 Methink II ſee my auditors in ſurpriſe. What! 
fay they,. have we attended ſo long in vain? 
Have we liſtened to no purpoſe ? Muſt wecontent 
ourſelves with knowing how neceſſary a thing 
politeneſs 1s, without being told how to acquire it ? 
Why really gentlemen it is juſt ſo, I have done 
all for you that is in my power; I have ſhewn 

| you 
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you what you are not to be; in a word, I have 
explained ' politeneſs negatively: if you would 


know it pofiztvely, you may leek it from com-. 


pany and obſervation. However, to ſfhew ny 
own good-breeding, I will be your humble fer. 
' vant as far as I can, that 1s, T'li open the door, 
and introduce you, leaving you then at the lin. 
gle point where I can be of no further uſe, zd e/f, 
application. 

The world is a ſchool, wherein men are firſt to 


tearn, and then to practiſe. As fundamentals in 


all fciences ought to be well underſtood, fo a man 
cannot be too attentive at his firſt hecoming ac. 
quainted with the public: for experience 1s a ne. 


_ ceſſary qualification in every diſtinguiſhed cha. 


' raQter, and 1s as much. required in a fine gentle. 
manas in a ſtateſman. Yet it 1s to be remarked, 
that experience is much ſooner acquired by ſome, 
than by others ; for it does not con{iſt ſo much in 
a copious remembrance of whatever has hap. 
pened, as in a regular retention of what may be 
uſeful; as a man is properly ſtyled learned from 
| his making a juſt uſe of reading, and not from his 
having peruſed a multitude of books. 


As loon as we have gained knowledge, we ſhall 


| find the beſt way to improve it will be exerciſe; 
in which two things are carefully to be-avoided, 
politivenels and affeGation. If, to our care in 
ſhunning them, we acd a deſire of obliging thoſe 
with whom we converſe, there is little danger, but 
that we become all we wiſh; and politeneſs, by 


an imperceptible many will enter into ogr 


minutelſt 
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minuteſt actions, and give a poliſh _" every this ing | 
' we dos 


Near to the far-extended coaſts of Spain, 

Some iſlands triumph o'er the raging main, 
Where dwelt of old------as tunetul poets ſay, | 
Slingers, who bore from all the prize away. 
While infants yet---their feeble nerves they try'd; 
Nor ncedtul food, till won by art, ſupply'd. 
Fix'd was the mark---the youngſter oft in vain, 

| Whir!'d the miſguided ſtene with fruitleſs pain ;. 
Till, by long practice to perfection brought, 

- With ealy flight the former taſk they wrought 
Swift from their arm th* unerring pebble flew, 
And hight air the fluttering victim ſlew, 

So in each art men riſe but by degrees, 
And months of labour lead to years of eaſe. 


The Duke de Rochefaucault, who was eſteem-. 


ed the molt brilliant wit in France, ſpeaking of 


politeneſs, ſays, that a citizen will hardly acquire 
it at court, and yet may ealily attain it in the 
camp. TI ſhall not enter into the reaſon of this, 
but offer my readers a ſhorter, pleaſanter, and _ 
more efftectual method of arriving at the ſummit 
of gentcel behaviour ; that is, by converfing with 
the ladies. 


Thoſe who aim at penegyric, are wont to af- 


| ſemble a throng of glittering ideas, and then, 


with great exactaeſs, clothe them with all the 
elegance of Janguage, in g-ler to their making 
the molt magnificent figure when they come. a= - 
broad in the world. So copious a ſubject as the 
praiſes of the fair, may, in the opinion of my 
readers, lay me under orcat difficulties in this 


reſpeQ. _ 
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reſet. Every man of good underſtanding and 


fine ſenſe, 1s in pain for one who has undertaken. 


ſo hard a taſk: hard indeed to me, who, from 
many years ſtudy of the ſex, have diſcovered fo 
many perfeQions 1n them, as ſcarce as many 
more years would afford me time to exprels. 
However, not to diſappoint my. readers, or my- 


ſelf, by foregoing that pleaſure I feel in doing | 


juſtice to the moit amiable part of the creation, 


I will indulge the natural] propenſity 'Þ have to. 
their ſervice, and paint, though it be but in mi- - 
mature, the excellencies they poſſeſs, and the ac- 


eompliſh;nents which, by retle&tion, they beſtow, 


As when ſome poet, happy in his choice 
Ot an 1mportant ſubjet------ tunes h1s voice 
To {weeter ſounds and more exalted ſtrains, 
Which from a ſtrong reflection he attains ; 
As Homer, while his heroes he records, 
Transfufes all their fire into his words : 
So we, intent the charming ſex to pleaſe, 

_ Act with new life, and an unwonted eaſe; 

Beyond the limits of our genius ſoar, 

And feel an ardour quite unknown before. 


* 


Thoſe who, from wrong ideas of. things, have 
forced themſelves into a diflike of the ſex, will 
be apt to cry out, Where would this fellow run ? 
| Has he fo long ſtudied women, and does he 
not know what numbers of afteCted prudes, gay 
coquettes, and giddy impertinents, there are a- 
mong them ?—Alas! Gentlemen, what miſtakes 
are theſe? How will you be ſurpriſed, if I prove 
to you, that you are in the ſame ſentuments with 

| _ me; 
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me; and that you could not have ſo warm res. 

tentments as thele peccadillos, if yon did not think 
the ladies morefhan mortal ? | 

 _ Are the. faults you would paſs by in « friend 
and ſmile at in an enemy, crimes of ſo deep a dye. 

in them as not to be forgiven? And can this flow 
from any other principle, than a perſfuation that . 
they are more perfe& in their nature than we, 
and their guilt the greater therefore in departing 


even i the {malleſt degree from that perfection ?- 
Or can there be a greater honour to the ſex, than Ys 
this dignity, which even their enemies allow them, ] 
to ſay, Truth, virtue, and women, owe lefs to . 
their friends, than to their foes ? ſince the vitious 
1n b. #: caſes charge their own want of taſte on the by 
weakneſs of human nature; purſue grofler plea- | 
tures becauſe they are at hand; and negle&t the _ p 
more refined, as things of which their capacities. | : 
afford them no idea _ TE s 
Born with a ſervile guſt-t6 ſenſual joy, | Al 
Souls of low taſte the ſacred flame deſtroy $ -, a1 
By which, allied to the etherial fire, To 
Celeſtial views the hero's thoughts inſpire 
Teach him in a ſublimer path to move, | up 
And urge him on to glory and to love: ' Þo 
Paſſions which only g1ve a right to fame; | the 
'To preſent bliſs,*and to a deathlets name ; | 
While thoſe mean wretches, with juſt ſhame 0 'erſpread, . acc 
Live on unknown=---and are, unheard of, dead. pl: 


Mr Dryden, who-knew human nature.perhaps 
a3 well as any man who ever ſtudied i, has given _ 
1s a juſt piQture of the torce of female charms, . 


in the ſtory of Cymon and Iphigenia, Boccace, 
from 
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from whom he took it, had adorned it with all 


the tinſel finery an Italian compotition is capable 
of. The Engliſh poet; like moſt Engliſh tra- 
vellers, gave ſterling filver in exchange for that 
ſuperficial gi!ding ; and beſtowed a moral where 
Fe found a tale, He paints in Cymon, a foul 
buried in a confuſion of ideas, inflamed with fo 
Title fire, as ſcarce to ſtruggle under the load, or 
afford any glimmerings of ſenſe. In this condition 
he repreſents him ſtruck with the rays of Iphige- 
_nia's beauty ; kindled by them, his mind exerts its 


_ Powers, his intelleQual factilties ſeem to awake; 


_ andthat uncouth ferocity of manners, by which he 


| had hitherto been diſtinguiſhed, gave way to an . 


obliging behaviour, the natural effect of love. 

The moral of this fable is a truth which can 
never be inculcated too much. It is to the fair 
tex we owe the moſt ſhining qualities of which 
ours 15 maſter: as the ancierts inſinuated, with 
their uſual addreſs, by painting Eoth the virtues 
and graces as ſemaleg, Men of true taſte feel 
a natural complaiſance for women when they con- 
verſe 'with them, and fall, witnont knowing it, 


upon every part of pleafing; which is the "dif | 


 polition at once the moſt roteſu] to others, and 
| the moſt ſatisfatory to ouricives, An intimate 
acquaintance with the other {ex fixes this com- 
plaiſance into a habit, and that habit 1 is the very 
_ efſence of politeneſs, 

Nay, I preſume to fav, politeneſs can” be no 
| other way attained. Books may furniſh us with 
right ideas, experience may improve our juG;- 

ments z 
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ments ; but it is the acquaintance of the ladies 
only, which can beſtow that eaſinefs of. addreſs, 
whereby the fine gentleman is diſlinguilhed from 
the ſcholar and the man of buſineſs, _ 

That my readers may be perfeQly ſatisfied in 

a point which I think of ſo great importance, Ict 
- ns examine this a little more ſtrictly, | | 

There is a certain conſtitutional pride in men, 
which hinders their yielding, in point of know- 
ledge, honour, or virtue, to one another. This 
immediately forſakes us at the fight cf a woman. 
And the being accuſtomed to ſubmit to the la- 
ies, gives a new turn to our ideas, and opens a 
path to reaſon, which ſhe had not trod before. 
Things appear in another light : and that degree 
of complacency ſeems now a virtue, which here- 
| tofore we regarded as a meanneſs. 

I have dwelt the longer on the charms of the 
ſex ariling from the perteRion viſilie in their ex- 
terior compoſition ; becanſe there 1s the {ſtrongeſt 
analogy between them, ar! C the excellencies whack, 
from a nicer inquiry, we difcover in the minds of 
the fair. As they are diſtinguſhed from the ro- 
buſt make of man by that delicacy exprefſed by ne- 
ture, mn their form; fo the feverity of maſculine 
ſenſe is ſoſtened by a ſweetneſs peculiar to the 
female foul. A native capacity of plealing attends 
them through every circumſtance of life: and 
what we 1mproperly call the weakneis of the ſex, 
gives them a ſuperiority unattainable by force. 

The fable of the north-wind and the {un cor- 
tending to make the man throw off his cloak, 1s 
not 


*. 
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Rot an improper piQture of the ſpecific difference 
between the powers of either ſex. The bluſtering 
fercenels of the former, inſtead of producing the 
cffe& at whichit aimed, made the fellow but wrap 
himſelf up the cloſer ; yet no ſooner did the fun- 
beans play, than that which before protected be- 
came now an incumberance. 

Juſt fo, that pride which makes us tenacious in 
diſputes between man and man, when applied te 
the ladies, inſpires us with an eagernels | not te 
eontend, but to obey. 

WF ſpeak ſincerely and philoſophically, women 
ſeem detigned by Providence to fpread the ſame 
ſplendour and cheerfulneſs through the intelleQtual 
economy, that the celeſtial bodies diffuſe over the 
material part of the creation. Without them, 
we might indeed contend, deſtroy, and triumph 
ever one another. Fraud and Force woula di- 


vide the world between them ; and we ſhould paſs 


our lives, like ſlaves, in contin toil, without 
the proſpect of pleaſure or relaxation. 

 Ttis the converſation of women that grves' 2 
proper bias to our inclinations, and by atating 
the ferocity of our paitions, engages us i9 tiat 
gcatlenels of deportment which wefſtyle dhumantts. 
The tenderneſs we have for them. ſottens the rug- 


gedneis of our ow, nature; 2nd the virtues we put. 


on to make the better fioure m their yes keep 
us in kwmour with ouflatves. 

I freak. it without affeEation or vanity, that no 
man t23 applied more afſiduouſly than myſelf to 
the ſtudy of the fair ſex; and | aver it w ith the 

greatelt 


; 
2 
h 
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greatelt ſimplicity of heart, that IT have not only 
tound the molt engaging and moſt amiable, but 
alſo the moit generous and moſt heroic qualities 
amongſt the ladies ; and that I have diſcovered 
more of candour, dilintereſtednefs, and fervour in 
their friendſhips, than in thoſe of our own ſex; 
though I have been very careful, and particulariy 
happy in the choice of my acquaiytance, 


My readers will, I dare fay, obſerve, and in« 


deed I defire they ſhould, a more than ordinary 
zeal for inculcating a high eſteenr of, and a fir 
cere attachment to the fair. What TI propoſe 
from it is, to reQify certain notions, which are 
not only deftruQtive of all politeneſs, but at the 
_ tame time detrimental to ſociety, and incompa- 
tible with the dignity of human nature. Theſe 
have, of late years, fpread much among thole 
who aſſume to themlelves the title of fine gent tc- 
men ; and inconſequence thereot, talk with great 
freedom. of thoſe from whom they are in do dan- 
_ ger of being called to an account. 'There 1s 19 
much of baſenefs, cowardice, and contempt of 
truth, in this way of treating ti:oſe who are alone- 
capable of making us truly and rationally happy, 


tliat to conſider the crime, muſt be ſuſhcignt to 


make a reaſonable man abhor it. Levity is the beſt 
excuſe for a tranfient ilip of this kind ; but topertift 
in It, is evidently deſcending from our own ſpecies, 
and as far as we are able, putting on the brute. 


Fram'd to give joy, the lovely fex are ſeea ; 
Beauteous their form, and heav'nly in their mien: 
Suent they charm the pleas'd beholder's fight ; 


Ang, 
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And, ſpeaking» ſtrike us with a new delight ; 
Words, when pronounc'd by them, bear each adart; 
Invade our ears, and wound us to the heart, 
To no ill ends the glorious patlion ſways; 
| By love and honour bound the youth obeys: 
Till, by his ſervice won, the grateful tair 
| Fonſents, in time, to eaſe the lover's care ; : 
eals all his hopes; and, in the bridal kiſs, 
Gives him a title to untainted bliſs, 


I chooſe to put an-endto my lecture on polite. 
neſs here, becauſe, having {poke of the ladies, L 
would not deſcend again to any other ſubje&t. In 
the current of my diſcourſe, -I have taken pains 
to ſhew the uſe and amiableneſs of that art which 


this treatiſe was written to recommend: and have 


drawn, in as ſtrong colours as I was able, thoſe 


toleciſms wm behaviour, which men, either through 


eiddineſs, or a wrong turn of thought, are molt 
likely to. commit. 


Perhaps the grave may think IT have, made 


politeneſs too 1nportant a thing, from the man. 
ner in which Þ have treated it; yet, if they will 


but reflea, that a ſtateſman in the moſt auguſt 


_ aſſembly, a lawyer of the deepeſt talents, and a 


] 


divine of the greatelt parts, muſt, notwithſiand. 
ing, have a large ſhare of politeneſs, in order to 
engage-the attentign, and bias the inclinations of 
his hearers, before he can perſuade them; they 
will be of another opinion, and confeſs, that ſome 
eare is due- to acquiring that quality which muſt 
ſet off all the reſt, 

The gayer part of my readers may probably find 
| Kult with thoſe reſtraints which may reſult 


from 
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from the rules I have here laid down: but } 
would have theſe gentlemen remember, that 7 
point out a way whereby, without the trouble of 
fudy, they may be enabled to make no defpi- 
eable figure in the world; which, on mature de- 


 Hberation, I flatter myſelf they will think no ill 


exchange. The ladies will, I hope, repay my 
iabours, by not being diſpleaſed with this offer of 


" my ſervice. And thus, having done all in my. 


power towards making tolks agrecable to one 
another, 1 pleaſe me with the hopes of having 
procured a favourable reception for myſelf, _ 


When gay Petronius, to corre the age, 
Gave way, of old, to his ſatiric rage; | 
This motley form he for his writings chooſe, 
And chequer'd lighter verſe with graver profe; 
When, with juſt malice, he defign'd to ſhow _ 
How far unbounded Vice, at laſt, would go; 
Ir proſe we read the execrable tale, 
And ſee the face of fin without a veil. 
But when his ſoul, by ſome ſoft theme :nſpir's Go 
The aid of tuneful poetry requir'd ; 
His numbers with peculiar ſweetneſs ran, 
And in his eaſy verle we ſee the man; 
Learn'd without pride, of tafte corre, yet free: 
Alike from niceneſs and trom pedantry ; | 
| Cirreleſs of wealth, yet liking decent ſhow : 
In fine, by birth a wit, by trade a beau. 
Freely he cenſur'd a licentious age, | 
And him a copy, though with chaſter page : 
Expoſe the evils in which brutes delight, 
_ And ſhow how eaſy ? tis to be polite; 
Exhort our erring youth---to mind in time, 
And lectures give--for mem'ry's ſake in rhyme ; 
_ Teaching this ART-—to pats thro' life at caſe, 
Pieas'd in ourſelves, while all around we pleaſe, 
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| Every principle that is a motive to good ac- 
tions ought to be encouraged, ſince men are of ſo 
_ different a make, that the ſame principle does not 


work equally upon all minds. What ſome men 


are prompted to by conſcience, duty or religion 
which are only difterent names for the ſame thing, 
others aye prompted to by honour. 

The ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and delicate 2 
nature, that it is only to be met with in minds 


which are naturally noble, or in ſuch as have been _ 


cultivated by great examples, or a refined educa- 
tion. "This eflay, therefore, is chiefly deligned for 
thoſe who by means of any of theſe advantages 
are, or ought to be aQtuated by this glorious prin- 
ciple, 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a prin- 
eiple of action, when it is miſunderitood, I ſhall 
conſider honour with: reſpect to three ſorts'of mens. 


Frrit of all, with regard to thoſe who have a right. 
notion of it, - Secondly, with regard to theſs 
| who 


” 
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| who have a miſtaken notion of it, And thirdly, 
with regard to thoſe who treat it as CEC and 


turn it into ridicule, 
In the firſt place, true honour, though it be a 


different principle from religion, 1s that which 
roduces the ſame effects, The lines of action, 
though drawn from different parts, terminate in 
the ſame point. Religion embraces virtue, as it 
3s enjoined by the laws of God; honour, as it is 
graceful and ornamental to kmnan nature, The 
religious man fears, the man of honour ſcorns, to 
do an ill ation. The latter conſiders vice as 
ſomething that is beneath him, the other as ſome- 
thing that 1s offenſive to the Divine Being. The | 
one as what 1s unbecoming, the other as what is 
forbidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural 
and genuine language of a man of honour, when : 
he declares, that were there no God to fee or pu- - . 
niſh vice, he would not commit it, becauſe it is ſo . 
mean, ſo baſe, and fo vile a nature. | z 
L ſhall conclude this head with the deſcription 7 
a 


of honour in the parting of young Juba. 


Honour's a ſacred we, the law of kings, 

"The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perteCtion, al 

That aids and ſtrengthens Virtue when it meets her, a 

And imitates her actions when ſhe is not. © t} 

It ought not to be ſported with. ---=-=- N 

y | [120 ok | -: _ Caro. F, 
| at if 

In the ſecond place, we are to conſider thoſe t 

who have miſtaken notions of honour. And theſe q 

t 


are ſuch as eſtabliſh any ung ta themſclves for 
a point 
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a point of honour which 1s contrary either to the 
| laws of God, or of their country ; who think it 
more honourable to revenge than forgive an in- 
jury ; who make no ſcruple of telling a lie, but 
would put any man to death that accules them of 
\ It; who are more careful to guard their reputation 
by their courage than by their virtue. True for- 
titude is indeed ſo becoming in human nature, that 
he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of a 
nan ; but we find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe this 
notion, that they place the whole idea of honour 
in a kind of brutal courage; by which means we 
have had many among us who have called them« 
ſelves men of honour, that would have been a dif. 
grace to a gibbet, In a word, the man who ſacri- 
fices any. duty of a reaſonable creature to a pre- 
vailing mode or taſuon, who looks upon any thing 
as honourable that is diſvlealing to his Maker, or 
deſtruQtive to ſociety, who thinks himſelf obliged 
by this princÞple to the practice of ſome virtues 
and not of others, 13 by no.-means to be reckoned 
among true men of honour. © 
Timogenes was a lively inſtance of one a&tu- 
' ated by falfe honour. "Timogenes would ſmile 
at a man's jeſt who ridicules his Maker, and at 
the ſame time run a man through the body that 
ſpoke 1ÞE of his friend. © Timoge: es would have 
ſcorned: to have betrayed a lecre.. that was in- 
truſted with him, though the tate of his country 
depended upon the difcovery of it. Timogenes 
took away the life of a young fellow in a duel, 
for having ipoke 1] of Belinda, a lady whom bs | 
H 


him= 
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himſelf had ſcduced in her youtli, and vetraved 


4ato want and 1ignominy, To cloſe his character, | 


Timogenes, after having ruined ſeveral poor 
tradeſmen's families who had truſted him, ſold 
lus eſtate to ſatisfy his creditors; but like a man 
of honour, diſpoſed of all the money he eould 
make of it, in the paying of his play-debts, or 


' to ſpeak in his own _— his debts of 


Honour. 
' In the third place, we are to conſfider thoſe 


perſons who treat this principle as chimerical, 


and turn.it into ridicule. Men who are profeſſed 


| ty of no honour, are of a more -profligate and 


abandoned nature than even thoſe who are actu- 
ated by falſe notions of 4t, as there is more hope 
of 2 heretic than an atheiſt, Theſe ſons of in- 
famy contiver honour with old SyPhax, in the 
play before-mentioned, as a fine imaginary no- 
tion that leads aſtray youpg unexperienced men, 
and draws them into real miſchies, while they 
are engaged in the purſuits of 2 ſhadow, - Theſe 
are g:nerally perſons who, in Shakſpeare's phraſe, 
© are worn and hackneyed in the ways of men;” 
whole imaginations are grown callous, and have 
loſt all thoſe delicate-fentimzents which are vatural 


' to minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such 


©14 battered miſcreents ridicule every thing as ro- 
mantic that-comes in competition with their pre- 
lent intereſt, and treat theſe perſons as viſionaries, 
who dare ſtand up in a corrupt age, for what has 
not its immediate reward joined to it The ta- 


 Fevts, wterelh, or experience of ſuch men make 


ther) 
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ther very often uſeful in all parties, and at all 
times. But whatever wealth and dignities they 
_ may arrive at, they ought to conſider, that every 
one ſtands as a blot in-the annals of his country, 


who arrives at the temple of honour by any other 3 
way than through that.of virtue. 


GUARDIAN 


| 11. Ox GOOD HUMOUR. 


Goop humour may be defined a habit of be- 
3ng pleaſed ; a conſtant and perennal foftnels ot 
manner, ealine{s of approach, and ſuavity of dif- 
poſition ; like that which every man percetves in 
himſelf, when the firſt tranſports off new felicity | 
have ſubſided, and his thoughts are only kept in 
motion by a flow ſucceflion of ſoft impulſes. 
Good humour is a itate between gaiety and un- 
concern ; the. act or emanation of a mind at le- 
Hure to regard the gratification of another. 
It is imagined by many, that whenever they 
aſpire to pleaſe, they are required to be merry, 
and to ſhery the gladneſs of their ſouts by flights 
and pleaſantry, and burſts of laughter. But tho? 
thele men be for a time heard with applauſe and 
admiration, they ſeldom. delight us long, We 
enjoy them a little, and then retire to ealineſs and 
good humour, as the eye gazes a while on emi- 
nences glittering with the ſun, but ſoon turns. 
aching away to verdure and to flowers, 
Hz Gaiery 
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Gaiety 1s to good humour as animal perfume: 
to vegetable fragrance ; the one overpowers weak 
ſpirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 


Gaiety ſeldom fails to give ſome pain ; the hear. 
_ ers cither ſtrain their faculties to accompany its 
towerings, or are left behind in envy and deſpair, 
| Good humour boaſts no faculties which every one 


does not believe in his power, and pieaſes prin 
cipally by not oitending, 

It is well known, that the moſt certain way to 
give any man pleaſure, is to perſuade him that you 
receive pleaſure from him, to encourage him to 


Freedom and confidence, and to avoid any fict 


appearance of. ſuperiority as may overbear and de- 
preſs him. We fee many, by this art only, ſpend 
their davs in the mid of  carefſes, invitations, 
and cwilities; and without anv extraordinary 
qualities or attainments' - are the univerſal favour- 
ites of both ſexes, and certainly find a friend in 


every Place. The darlings of the world will, in- 
deed, be generally found ſuch as excite neither jea- 


louſy nor fear.; and are not conſidered as candt- 
dates Tor any emuent degree of reputation, but 
content themſelves with common accompliſh- 
INENtS, and endeavour rather to {yhcit kindneſs 
than to raiſe eſteem. Therefore, in aTemblies and 


places of reſort it ſeldom fails to happen, that 


though at the entrance of ſome particular perſon 


_ every face brighten with gladneſs, and every 


and is extended in faltation, yet if you purſue 
him beyond the firſt exchange of civilities, you 
will find lp of very linal) LAPOrTANGe, and 


only 


> 
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only welcome to the company, as one by whom 
all conceive themſelves admired, and with whom 
any one 1s at liberty to amuſe himſelf, when he can 
find no other auditor or compamon ; as one with 
whom all are at eaſe, who will hear a je{t wichout 
criticiſm, and a narrative without contradiction ; 
who laughs with every wit, and yields to ever 
diſputer. - 

There are many whols vanity always meline 
them to allociate with thoſe from whom taey have 
no reaſon to fear mortification; and there are 
times 11 which the wile and the knowing are will- 
ing to receive praiſe without the labour of de- 
_ ferving. it, in which the molt elevoted mind is wwille- 
ing to deſcend, and the moſt active to be at reit. 
All therefore are at ſome hour or another fond of 
compamons whom they can entertain upon caly - 
terms, and who will reheve them from {olitude, 
without condemning them to vigllance and cau- 
tion. We are moſt inclined to love when we 
bave nothing to fear ; and he that encouraves us 
to Pleaſe ourſelves, wall not be long without pres 
ference 1 in our affection to thoſe whoſe come, 
holds-us at the diſtance of pupils, or whoſe wi 
calls all attention from us, and leaves To Sichonr 
1mportance and regard. | 
_ It 1s remarked by prince Henry, when he ſees 
Falltaff lIving- on the ground, + That he could. 
&* have better: {pare a better man.” He was 
well acquainted with the vices and follics of kim 
whom he lamented, but while his conviction com- 
ed him to do juſtice to ſuper:cr qualities, his 
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tenderneſs broke out at the remembrance of Fal. 
ftaff, of the cheerful companion, the loud buffoon, 
with whom he had paſſed his time in all the Inx- 
ury of idleneſs, who had gladdened him with un- 
envied merriment, and whom he could at once eN- 
_ Joy and deſpiſe. 
You may perhaps. think this account of thoſe 
who are diſtinguiſhed for their good hnmour, not 
very conſiſtent with the praiſes which I have be. 
ftowed upon it. But ſurely nothing can more 
evidently ſhew the value of this quality, than that 
it recommends thoſe who are deſtitute of all other 
excellencies, and procures regard to the trifling, 
friendſhip to the wir and affection to the 
gull. 
- Good humour 1s Ra generally degraded by 
the characters 1n which it 1s found, tor being 
. conſidered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find 
it often neglected by thofe that, having excellen- 
cies of higher reputation and brighter {plendor, 
perhaps imagine that they have ſome right to 
' pratify themieclves at the expence of others, and 
are to demand compliance, rather than, to prac- 
tiſe it. It 1s by ome unfortunate miſtake that 
almoſt all thoſe who have any claim to eſteem or 
 Jove, preſs ther pretenfions with too little con- 
hderation of others. This nnitake my own in- 
tereſt as well as my zeal for general happineſs 
makes me defirous to re&ify ; for I have a friend, 
who, becauſe he knows his own fidelity and uf}, 
fulneſs, is never willing to ſink into a companigt 
1 have a wite whole beauty farft ſubduec me, ane 
whoſe 
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whoſe wit confirmed her conqueſt; but whoſe 
beauty now lervesno other purpoſe than to entitle 
her to tyranny, ane whoſe wit 18 only to jullify 
perverſenefs, L 

Surely nothing can be more unreaſonable than 
to loſe the will to pleale,, when we are conicious 
of the power, or ſhew morecruelty, than to chooſe 
any kind of influence before that of kindneſs. He 
that regards the weliare of others, ſhould make 
his virtue approachable, that it may be loved and 
copied; and he that confiders the wants which 
every man feels, or will feel of external afliſtance,. 
mult rather wiſt to be ſurrounded by thoſe that 
love him, than by thoſe that admire his excellen- 
cies, or fohcit his favours ; for admiration ceaſes 
with novelty, and intereſt gains 1t ends and re- 
tires. A man whoſe great abilities wants the or- 

 nament of fuperficiak attractions, 1s like a naked 
mountain with mines of gold, which will be fre- 
Pra: only til}the treaſure 1 is exhaulted. 

MANBLER: 


HL Ox SATIRICAL WIT. 


'TrusT me, this umwary pleaſantry of thine 
will ſooner or later bring thee into ticrapes and 
difficulties, which no after wit can extricate thee 
out of. In theſe fallies, too oft I ce, it happens 
that the perſon laughed at, conſiders himſelf in 
the light of a perſon injured, with all the rights 
of ſuch a ſituation belonging to him ; and when 
| thou vieweſt him in that light too, and reckoneft 
upon 
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upon his friends, his family, his kindred and. allies;. 


and muſtereſt up with them the many recruits 


which will liſt under him from a fenſe of common 
danger ; it is no extravagant arithmetic to ſay, 


| that for every ten jokes, thou haſt, got an hun- 
dred enemies ; and, till thou haſt gone on, and 


raiſed a ſwarm of waſps about thine ears, and art 
half ſtung to death by them, thou wilt never be 
convinced 1t 18 ſo. 

- T cannot ſuſpedt it in the man A I eſteem, | 
there is the leaſt ſpur from ſpleen or malevolence 


of intent in. theſe {allies., 1 believe and know 


them to: be truly honeſt and ſportive ; but con- 
fider, that tools. cannot diſtinguith. this, and that 
knaves will not; and thou knoweſti not what it is, 


either to provoke the one, or make merry with 


the other : whenever they alſuciate for mutual 
gefence, depend upon it they will carry on the 
war in ſuch a manner againſt thee, my dear - 
friend, as to make thee heartily ſick of it, ME. 
of thy life too. 

Revenge from ſome baneful corner ſhall level 
a tale of diſhonour at thee, which no innocence 
of heart or integrity of conduct ſhall ſet right. 


| The fortunes of thy houſe ſhall- totter=--thy cha- 


racer, which Ied the way to them, ſhall bleed on 
every {ide of it--thy faith queſtioned——thy works 
belied—-thy wit toro ftþh—-thy learning tramp- 
Ted on. To wind up the laſt ſcene of thy tra- 
gedy, Cruelty and Cowardzice, twin ruffians, hired 
and let on by Malice wi the dark, {hall ſtrike to- 


gether 
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"quther- at alt thy infirmities and miſtakes: the _ 
beſt of us, my friend, lie open there, and truſt 
me- when to gratify a private appetite, it, is 
once reſolved upon, that an innocent and an 
helpleſs creature ſhall be ſacrificed, it is anyeaſy 
matter topick up ſticks enough from any thicket 
where It has frayed, to make a fire to offer it up. 
with, 
oF | STERNE» 
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